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PREFACE 


Tuts book is the outcome of an accidental discovery made 
in searching the records for a very different purpose. So 
far was I from expecting to find out the identity of 
Shakespeare’s model that [ had never even realized that 
he had one; if I had thought at all on the subject, I 
should have probably put the knight down as a pure 
creation. And had I suspected the existence of such a 
man, I should have considered a twentieth century search 
for him as giving a fair illustration of the old proverb 
anent hunting for a needle ina bundle of hay. Neverthe- 
less, a hand thrust idly into a havstack may be drawn 
out with a piece of rusty steel sticking in it, and that has 
been my fortune in the present case. For it was an 
accident, or rather a chapter of accidents that brought 
me in touch with Captain Nicholas Dawtrey. 

The first was, that several years ago the building trade, 
which is the state of life into which providence—for my 
sins—has called me, was overhung by a cloud which 
seemed to make marking time advisable to a prudent 
man. Having thus, for the first time in a busy life, 
spare hours on hand, and being of an age which justified 
the waste of a certain number of them on a hobby, I 
resolved to indulge myself by filling in the missing links 
in what all my life had been my pet vanity, a supposed 
descent from Sir Thomas More. 

Secondly, on visiting Petworth to examine the papers 
in the possession of a cousin (Mr. Walter Dawtrey) I 
found that the late Miss Florence Hawtrey, the historian 
of that branch, had asked his assistance in tracing the 
connection between the two families, and he had been 
unable to help her. This is hardly to be wondered at, 
for though it may be good feminine logic to suppose that 
a family which has listened to the same church bells for 
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eight centuries must know all about their forebears, 
when said forebears have been younger sons of younger 
sons for half that time there are not likely to be many 
twelfth century parchments in the muniment chests. 
However, Miss Hawtrey was a very nice lady, he would 
have liked to help her if he could—would I keep my eyes 
open for her while pursuing my own quest. ‘Which I 
duly promised to do. Neither of us appreciated the 
humour of combining two such searches as well as one 
of us (at least) does now. 

Even so, I should hardly have run foul of the Captain, 
as he is neither an ancestor of mine—I am happy to say 
—nor a station on the cross line. But whether his 
advent is due to another accident or simply to logical 
development, is a question. Now that my work took 
me to the extremities of the English Records, both in 
time and space, ranging from the age of Charters to that 
of Registers, and from Yorkshire to Sussex, I found it 
unsafe to leave any paper connected with the name 
unread. And as not one in a hundred bore upon either 
of my cases, I began to get restive at the waste of labour 
involved. As it happens the Dawtreys and Hawtreys 
combined are not a large family, and it appeared to me 
possible to avoid the waste by making a clean sweep 
while I was about it. To form, that is, a complete list 
of all references to them in different records. This 
would, at least, give some reward for the trouble, as, 
when made, it would be a sort of skeleton history of the 
family. I need hardly say I soon found I must confine 
myself to the indexed records, as to search the unindexed 
sheep-skins in the Rolls Office alone would take twenty 
men a life-time. So then Nicholas butted into the story. 

To clear up matters as I go, and as the laugh is against 
myself, I may as well say here that I succeeded in both 
my main tasks and that in their success they turned to 
dust and ashes. I duly traced out the Petworth 
pedigree ; the joke was that, when traced, said pedigree 
did not include the author of Utopia. In Miss Hawtrey’s 
case, I succeeded sans phrase. Not only did I find the 
connection, but incidentally carried the Hawtrey 
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pedigree a century earlier than she had herself been able 
to do. But before I was ready to send her the results, 
death had stepped in, and there was no one to whom they 
were of the slightest interest! So like the wise man of 
old, the reward of my labour was just the labour itself. 
And it was payment in full. Blessings then instead of 
malisons on the head of the careless scribe who, two 
generations ago, wrote Charles instead of John in a 
Sussex history and so started me on a wild goose chase. 

As often happens, it was the by-products that made the 
profit, and of these the Captain was the chief. I may 
say frankly that I miscalculated the magnitude of the 
task I had undertaken, and that, had I known the labour 
involved I should never have gone beyond my original 
aims. But I havea little of Nicholas’ pertinacity about 
me, and as Fortune showed herself unkindly kind by 
withholding temptations to throw the search aside for 
better paying work, I gradually accumulated a con- 
siderable mass of undigested information. 

It must be understood, however, that although 
business never stopped my hobby, it caused it to be 
pursued in a very desultory fashion, and rather on the 
Donnybrook principle, ““ When you see a head, hit it,”’ 
than on any settled plan. When I was near Oxford I 
put in a day at the Bodleian with Dodsworth; if in 
London, any spare hours went to the Record Office, or 
among the MSS. and Charters at the Museum ; while 
as my holidays usually took me to God’s county a good 
part of them were spent with the fine collection of 
Archeological Society’s Transactions, at the Barbican 
House, Lewes. 

Naturally the result of this haphazard style of working 
was that the extracts usually went into the note-books 
without leaving any very clear impressions on my 
memory. And even when some apparent touch of 
character had thrown a man into relief, another entry 
often obliterated the image by showing that what 
seemed personality was only accident. 

Sometimes, however, the impression formed would 
happen to be a true one, and then successive pictures 
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would deepen the lines, till the man stood out fairly 
clear. I need not say that this was not often the case, 
but still it did occur at times, and at last I found that I 
had some half-dozen reasonably clear-cut pictures, 
either of men or manners; and of these I purposed to 
make a series of sketches. 

Whether my brethren of the gens would have thanked 
me for that series is a question. While the heroes would 
all have been men of character, it is certainly not in the 
Sunday School sense of the word, nor would they have 
been fair samples of a race that, on the whole, has shown 
itself solid,4 responsible, and inclined rather to the 
churchwarden type of architecture. A race, in fact, 
from which you would expect Dogberrys rather than 
Falstaffs. I fear, however, that this picking the samples 
is a condition precedent to attempting such a task at all, 
for it would need a better pen than mine to excite interest 
in the true story of an average vicar’s warden. The 
temptation would be very great to select one who had 
miscounted the Easter offerings or burnt down the 
church for the insurance. 

Among these portraits there was one that for clearness 
of line stood easily first, that of Captain Nicholas 
Dawtrey, an old soldier of Queen Elizabeth’s. It is 
built up of materials supplied by himself in many letters, 
petitions, reports, and, to use his own words, “ martial 
discourses,’ written during the last fifteen years of his 
life from 1585 to 1600. There are comparatively few 
independent notes respecting him, but what there are 
confirm his auto-sketch, and provide information re- 
specting his physical build. The letters of a man to his 
Queen and his official superiors are not that part of his 
correspondence which we should turn to if we wished to 
trace out his character, but in this case the writer’s 
egotism is strong enough to show himself clearly even in 
such unpromising material. 

It so happened that one of my first notes respecting 
Nicholas was a letter sneering at his unwieldy body. 


1 The Fireside Critic suggests stolid as a better reading here. 
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This formed a good foundation for memorizing, and on it 
his letters gradually built up a picture of the man. I 
daresay four or five years elapsed between my reading 
the first and the last, and of course they did not come in 
chronological order, but quite haphazard, yet every one 
fitted in exactly on the lines of its predecessors, and long 
before I had finished them I had fixed his name in my 
proposed series as “ A Sussex Falstaff.’ 

Still I had not the remotest idea that there could be 
any real connection between the captain and the knight, 
for I had all my life associated Shakespeare with the 
early part of Elizabeth’s reign, rather than its close. 
I know that this is a shocking admission to make in these 
days, when literary history is taught in every primary 
school, but I think I can shift part of the blame on to 
the Bard’s own shoulders. In my youth I was Scott- 
mad, and devoured all Sir Walter’s works, prose and 
poetry too. In one of them, “ Kenilworth,” I expect, 
there is a scene in which Elizabeth appropriates to her- 
self some lines of Shakespeare. I quote from over 
fifty years’ memory : 

“there I saw 


Cupid all armed, a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, throned in the west.” 


Now my opinion might be different to-day, for as the 
years pass, and our hair begins to do its own parting, 
we grow broader-minded in our ideas of how long the 
prime of life lasts, but can you blame a lad in his teens 
for not realizing that the “fair vestal’’ had almost 
qualified for an old age pension at the time these lines 
were written ? 

So it was by yet another accident that, hunting for a 
book at the British Museum, I happened to glance at a 
volume of the Shakespearean Index, which someone 
had left open on the circular counter, and noticed the 
date of the first edition of some play. After that it was 
not long before I obtained Halliwell Phillipps’ life of 
Shakespeare, and re-read Titus B x11, Fo. 283, more 
carefully than at first. Hence these tears ! 
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One word as to the form of the book. In pre-War days 
I had intended to include all Nicholas’ letters, treatises 
and ‘‘ martial discourses,’ but as that would have 
involved doubling the size of the present volume it would 
be impracticable now, so I have only included a few 
typical examples. His Mag wm Opus, the great petition 
which brought his pension, I have inserted in the text, 
as it shows the man so clearly, and it is evident that 
Shakespeare had read it. All his letters are interesting, 
quite separately from the question of their authorship. 
They contain many snapshots of the most important 
period of our history taken by a man who, whatever 
his weaknesses, had a keen eye and a shrewd brain, and 
who always wrote down what he thought, without trim- 
ming or dressing, whoever his correspondent. Witness 
his letter to Perrott respecting the proposed murder of 
Sorleyboye, and the superbly unconscious insolence of 
his claim to Lord Burleigh. 

He was not a first-class writer, his mind usually 
ran away with him after the first few lines, and his 
pen evidently toiled along a couple of lines in the 
rear, doing that rapid writing which is such slow 
reading. Neither Elizabeth nor the Privy Council 
attempted to puzzle out his letters, but had fair copies 
made for their use, some of which are still in the records, 
with the originals. For the most important of the 
others I have availed myself of expert help, and the rest 
I have puzzled out personally, doubtless getting a few 
words wrong here and there, though I do not think I 
have ever missed the sense. 

In picturing the writer of these letters, it must be 
remembered that he was, so to speak, on Church Parade ; 
on his best behaviour and with his Sunday clothes on. 
But the man who would come in contact with Shakes- 
peare, though the same man in essentials, would have the 
varnish off. Much of his life had been spent in the Irish 
service, and there is no reason to suppose that his 
ordinary language and manners, when among his 
equals or inferiors, were different from those common 
in that service, which were Falstaff’s at their worst. 
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I think he may be taken as a trustworthy writer, 
though some of his statements certainly read rather like 
Baron Munchausen. But it will be noted that he 
usually calls witness for his stiffest assertions, and that 
these witnesses are always reliable and findable men. 
He does not say, “As the late lamented Lord Nozoo 
would aver, if Heaven had not called him to itself.” 
Sometimes it is a living statesman, such as Sir Edward 
Wootton, but usually it is “As your Honour knows 
well,” “As my Lord your father will avouch,” “ You 
and your father,’ and so forth. When a man writes 
thus, I consider that he is probably telling the truth as 
he remembered it. Which, of course, is not denying 
that the truth as remembered by those he calls to vouch 
may wear a very different complexion. 

As will be seen later on, this book as originally con- 
ceived, consisted of Part I only, which was nearly finished 
before Part II was thought of. Nevertheless, being 
started when paper and printing were cheaper, it was 
much longer, both in itself and its appendices, which 
were intended to contain all Nicholas’ treatises. But 
since a bulky volume, to quote the Captain, “ suiteth 
not the time that now is,” it has been re-written and 
drastically pruned. 

The Epilogue, of course, is an addition, as both Parts 
were completed before the happy accident which 
produced it, 
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Tue foundation of this book will be found among 
the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum. 
It consists of four closely and neatly written 
pages, indexed as “‘ Complaint of Dawtrey ”’: 
Titus B XII, Fo. 283. Unfortunately the com- 
mencement, probably the first half of the 
“Complaint,” is missing, but what remains is 
fairly complete by itself. It is the petition of 
an old officer of Queen Elizabeth, and in it he 
gives a resumé of his wrongs and services, farcical 
indeed, but a little touching from its frank 
egotism and conceit. It is not dated, nor does 
it give the name of the person it was addressed 
to, but these are supplied by internal evidence, 
the date being 1597, and the patron appealed 
to Sir Robert Cecil, though there is no doubt 
that the petitioner expected his letter to be laid 
before the Queen, as it was. 

The appeal was successful, for in 1598 a 
pension, liberal for the age, was granted to the 
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writer; and though employment did not come till 
two years later, it is certain that during the 
interval, both Queen and Minister had interested 
themselves on his behalf. ‘The interest must, 
of course, have been of a very platonic character, 
and even so it seems curious that a man with 
such backers should wait so long for a petty 
post; but the fact is evident, and after reading 
his life and letters one is better able to understand 
the reason for the delay. 

The writer, Captain Nicholas Dawtrey, is 
described in the Heraldic Visitation of Sussex, 
Harleian MS., 1562, Fo. 23, as of Woodcot, 
Hants. But there is little question that he was 
born, and spent the early years of his life in the 
purlieus of the Court at London. His father, 
Anthony Dawtrey, was a younger son of Sir 
John Dawtrey, of Petworth, in Sussex, where 
his ancestors had been settled since the Conquest. 
The family held a fair position, its head serving 
as Sheriffs of Sussex and Surrey for five successive 
generations about this date, but they were not 
rich, and the younger sons were not well off. 

However, there was some Court influence to 
help out, Anthony’s brother, a second Sir John 
(who won his spurs at Flodden), was a bureaucrat 
of sorts, having filled various offices, among them 
that of Commissioner for the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, while his great-uncle (of the same 
rank and name), after a successful career as 
agent of Wolsey and Cromwell, had settled to 
a Court life, and was persona grata with 
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monarch to him in the Bodleian Library, which 
shows the great widower in a pleasanter light 
than usual. 

So Anthony and his brother Thomas were 
provided for at Court, though not in a very 
brilliant way. Thomas seems to have been a 
King’s Sergeant at 12d. per day, and Anthony 
a gentleman usher at 6d. ‘There were doubtless 
small pickings as well, for on November 22nd, 
1544, Anthony has the keeping of 3s. od. rent 
and 28 acres of land at Bosham for 21 years. 
His sureties were William Harding, Yeoman, 
and Stephen Smythe, Baker, both of Lambelyth. 
John Dawtrey of Bosham, also has an annuity 
of £18 for life from the King. Had time 
permitted, it is very possible that the two brothers 
might have amassed a comfortable little sum, 
enough at any rate to save Nicholas from the 
worst of the poverty which stuck to him through 
life. But it was not to be. They first appear 
in the records in 1536, and in 1544 Thomas 
Dawtrey of Bosham’s will is proved at Chichester, 
making his brother Anthony his heir, while in 
1549 Anthony’s appears in the same registry. 
He leaves all his property to his son Nicholas, 
appointing his wife executrix and guardian, 
but if she marries again her guardianship ceases, 
and Nicholas receives his patrimony at once. 

His uncle, Sir John, had died in 1549, and his 
eldest son, Richard—an idiot—did not long 
survive him, dying in 1553. Richard’s estates 
passed in due course to his eldest surviving 
brother, William Dawtrey. 
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William was a man of strong character, had 
married Margaret Roper, granddaughter of Sir 
Thomas More, and had not followed his father 
into the reformed Church. In spite of the bar 
caused by his religion, he took an active part in 
county business during the early years of 
Elizabeth’s reign, serving as Sheriff in 1565. 
Shortly after this date, however, the Government 
began to put pressure on the Romanists, and in 
1569 all magistrates were compelled to sign a 
resolution in favour of uniformity of worship. 
Out of the Sussex magistrates, forty-nine in all, 
only two refused to sign, William Dawtrey 
and John Paye,! both being at once struck out 
of the commission. 

For a time it appeared as if grave trouble 
was in store for the Sussex Catholics, as Doctor 
Curtis, the Bishop of Chichester, was disposed 
for persecution. Naturally enough various plots 
were hatched among the harried sect, and in 
one of them a servant of William Dawtrey was 
involved. Attempts were made to fasten the 
guilt on the master, and though this was un- 
successful, there is no question that William 
was far from being in favour with the governing 
powers. 

It was probably the knowledge of this that 
emboldened Nicholas to make an attempt on his 
cousin’s estates. How he did it I cannot say, 
but in 1574 he managed to get a second inquest 


1 Two others, one of whom was William Shelley, ancestor 
of the poet, did not attend the meeting, but whether from 
obstinacy or illness I do not know. 
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held on Richard Dawtrey (some twenty-one 
years after the first) and himself declared by the 
jurors to be rightful heir. 

I do not know of any other pretext for the 
inquest passing by William, except that of his 
being a Catholic. Richard being an idiot (de- 
clared so by the inquest itself) could not have made 
a will, and there was no question about William 
being his brother. I take it to be simply a case 
of fishing in muddy waters on the chance of foul 
hooking something. If so, it was a failure, for 
in spite of the verdict, the estates remained with 
William’s descendants till they passed away to 
female heirs two centuries later. 

Nicholas’ share was the expenses, and it is 
possible this may have had something to do with 
the sore poverty he complained so bitterly of 
during the remainder of his life. 

It is probable that his childhood’s years were 
spent at Court, but whether this is so or not it is 
certain that the whole of his adult life was con- 
nected with it. He apparently began in the ser- 
vice of Princess Elizabeth, for in his later years 
the minutes of the Privy Council speak of him 
as her ‘‘ ancient servitor,’” and in all letters to 
the Queen and her Ministers he speaks as one 
who has earned and is sure of Her Majesty’s 
kindly remembrance. And on her part Elizabeth 
always acknowledges this claim with a liberality 
foreign to the usual opinion of her. Even while 
in the Irish service, which he appears to have 
joined about 1565, he spent a large part of his 
time in court suits. Twice at least the Viceroy 
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of Ireland prays that he (among others) may 
be ‘‘ speeded home.” 

There is little doubt that he hated work, and 
that the twenty years he bore with it was a 
purgatory to him. A man of outstanding per- 
sonality, he quarrelled with almost everyone he 
served, especially with the Bagenals and Sir 
John Perrott, possibly the strongest Viceroy 
Ireland ever had. And to fall out with these 
men in Ireland then was like quarrelling with 
Satan in Hades. 

The Bagenals, Sir Nicholas and Sir Henry 
his son, successive Marshals of Ireland, were 
both emphatically “‘ strong men on the make,” 
and drove themselves upward by sheer bull- 
headed determination. ‘They were the Captain’s 
pet aversions: writing to Cecil later he says, 
‘““ Neither could the Bagenals and I ever agree.” 
And he tells the Queen ten years after he left 
the service that she has made Bagenal Marshal 
“to your very great cost.” Also that ‘An Ape 
will remain an Ape though you clothe him in 
cloth of gold.” And in Sir John Perrott, Nicholas 
set himself against a really great man. A natural 
son of Henry VIII,1 he was in appearance, 
and in every attribute of body and mind a replica 
of the great Tudor. “‘ He united great bodily 
strength to a violent and arbitrary disposition,” 
and had all Henry’s dauntless courage, intense 
energy, and tireless love of work. But with 
these grand traits went also the cruel and revenge- 
ful disposition, the carelessness of bloodshed, 

1 Dictionary of National Biography. 
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the intolerance of opposition, and the coarseness 
of fibre, which marked the King. 

With such a man as this it is evident that the 
relations of an active-brained but idle subordinate, 
whose attitude to his superiors was always that of 
Falstaff to the Chief Justice, and who fought 
every order given him on principle, could hardly 
be amicable. It is little wonder that within 
two years of Perrott’s acceptance of the Vice- 
royship, Nicholas made up his mind to quit 
Ireland, and frankly trust himself to the perilous 
sea of Court favour. 

Nicholas was helped in his insubordination by 
the fact that he held his principal post, ‘‘ Seneschal 
of Clandeboye,” by patent direct from the Queen, 
and could not be discharged by the Irish Govern- 
ment. It was an important and responsible 
office, for Clandeboye was the outpost of English 
rule in Ireland, standing in the wildest and most 
inaccessible of the four provinces, and marching 
with the most dangerous of the great Irish 
princes, O’Neil of Tyrone and O’Donnell of 
Tyrconnell, also with the perennial Scottish 
invasion at Red Bay. 

Dublin Castle seems to have endeavoured to 
oust Nicholas from his independent office. At 
any rate they continually speak of him as “ late 
Seneschal of Clandeboye,” or “‘ late Seneschal of 
Carrickfergus,”’ but he evidently had the best of 
this fight, for he held the post as long as it suited 


1“ Very well, my Lord, very well, rather an’t please you, 
it is the disease of not listening, the malady of not marking that 
I am troubled with.” 
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him, and when he shook the Irish dust off his 
feet, sold it to Captain Carleil. The approval 
of the Privy Council to this sale is given on 
“April 31st, 1587.” The date sounds appro- 
priate somehow. 

Nicholas also held other offices. He was 
Governor of the Palace (or Storehouse) of 
Carrickfergus, and also Captain of a band of 
horsemen: but here he was under, and paid by, 
the Dublin authorities—to the sorrow of the said 
authorities, as we shall see later on. 

It is in 1584 that Nicholas comes suddenly 
into the limelight. Before that there are only 
a few scattered notes respecting him in the 
English records. ‘Thus in 1582, Lord Arthur 
Grey, then Viceroy, proposes to have Captain 
Dawtrey’s hundred men kept by Con McNeil 
Oge Three days later he writes to the Privy 
Council that he proposes to send 200 Irish 
soldiers to Captain Dawtrey to be kept by the 
inhabitants of Clandeboye. This is evidently 
a reduction of expenses during one of Elizabeth’s 
economical fits. It was a temptation to the 
Deputies at these times rather than disband their 
troops to turn them loose to be kept by the 
country. ‘This is the “ coin and livery’? which 
was such a curse to Ireland that one of her states- 
men expressed his sorrow that the system could not 
be introduced into Hell, as it would infallibly 
break up any realm in which it was practised. 


* Con McNeil the Younger. 
» From “ Coyne,’” mansmeat and, “‘ Livery”? horsemeat. 
Whence our Livery Stables. 
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In the same year we find Nicholas a suitor 
to the Irish Government for permission to hire 
Wheelwrights and other workmen for the repair 
of the Ordnance at Carrickfergus. Request 
granted, and we shall see the aftermath of this 
also presently. 

A year later, March, 1583, the Irish Govern- 
ment write to Walsyngham that they have ordered 
Captain Nicholas Dawtrey, “‘/ate Seneschal of 
Clandeboye,”’ and Captain Chadderton to repair 
to McQuillin’s aid against the Scots with 200 
soldiers. It was an unfortunate expedition, for 
the Scots won the battle, and Captain Chadderton, 
with 70 of the English soldiers, was killed. 

In 1583, Nicholas is among those sharing the 
blood money paid at the death of the unfortunate 
Earl of Desmond. The list of participants 
begins with the Earl of Ormond and ends with 
Captain Dawtrey. So it is probable that his share 
was not a very large one. 


CHAP IIRL 
THE EPISODE OF THE GRATEFUL KING 


‘““S1r Joun Perrotr took occasion! to send 
Dawtrey into Scottland in a needless business. .. . 
He had taken and killed certain at sea going with 
vittle and munitions unto the Scottish and Irish 
rebels: besides he had been at the killing of the 
Earl of Arran’s commissioners and souldiers at 
the Isle of Arran upon the sending munitions into 
Ireland.” 

“But nothing stirred the Earl of Arran more 
than that Dawtrey succoured the Earl of Marr, 
and the Master of Glamys, three-quarters of a 
year at Carrickfergus when they were banished, 
and at the last shipped them into Scottland upon 
an English shipp, at which time they took the 
Castle of Stirling and vittled it, and so went into 
England unto her Majesty. For the which 
when Dawtrey was in Scottland the Earl of Arran 
would have had Dawtrey arraigned, and an assize 
to pass upon him (as they term it in Scottland) 
if the King would have consented thereto. 
But when the King would not consent, but on 
the contrary gave Dawtrey extraordinary good 
countenance, and in particular greate thanks for 

1 See Chapter VIII: also Appendix I. 
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the well using of those lordes, the Earl of Arran 
sought to have Dawtrey murthered with pistols, 
as it is well known unto Sir Edward Wootton, 
who was then Her Maties ambassador there at 
that time.” 

So in Falstafhan language does Nicholas 
describe the climax of a Falstafhan incident, or 
series of incidents. And the strangest thing 
about it is that it is probably strict truth. ‘‘ Those 
lordes ” were certainly at that time the two men 
that James of Scotland most hated and feared: 
yet it is very credible that he gave the Captain | 
““ greate thanks’ for succouring them. 

At this time (1585) James VI of Scotland was 
about 19 years of age. All his early life he had 
been in the hands of the Protestant party, and 
had been educated in that faith. It was very 
natural that the Reformed leaders, believing that 
the lax education of Mary had been the principal 
cause of their country’s misfortunes, should 
resolve that her son should be brought up 
differently. ‘That they did their duty by him 
according to their lights, and that he was benefited 
all his life by the Spartan training he received 
is certain enough. But it is just as certain that 
he bitterly resented the hard discipline, and that 
it raised in him a feeling of hatred towards their 
persons—if not their faith. 

Therefore, when in 1581, the execution of the 
Earl of Morton threw the control of his person 
into the hands of the Earl of Arran and the Duke 
of Lennox, the heads of the Catholic faction, 
James welcomed the change with joy. Arran, 
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an astute and utterly unscrupulous man, en- 
deavoured in every way to make himself pleasant 
to the young King, not only relaxing the strict 
rule in which he had been kept, and substituting 
amusements for education, but even doing his 
best to debauch his mind by surrounding him with 
women of light character. Fortunately James’ 
temperament was such that less harm was done 
by this than might have been expected, but 
Arran’s end was served, and the King became so 
much attached to him that through all the future 
vicissitudes of party strife he, though nominally 
a Protestant, had to be reckoned with as really 
belonging to the Catholic faction. 

Arran and Lennox held the reins till August, 
1582, when a body of the Protestant nobility, 
headed by the Earls of Angus, Gowrie and Mar, 
with the Master of Glamis, seized the King’s 
person while hunting, and more important still, 
arrested Arran before he was aware of the 
conspiracy. James on this occasion showed him- 
self still a child, refusing to eat, and manifesting 
every desire to escape. ‘The Protestant leaders, 
tactless as ever, replied by treating him as one 
not come to years of discretion. ‘“‘ One day 
he asked to be allowed to ride out, and when he 
was refused permission, he cried that he would not 
bear it, and would appeal to his subjects. Glamis 
scornfully bade someone to bring him a rocking- 
horse. He made a rush at the door. Glamis 
striding before him put his boot across the opening 
and James swore he would make him pay for the 
insult with his life.” 
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It can hardly be wondered at, under these 
circumstances, that the Reformers should begin 
to question whether their liberties would be safe 
when the young King had grown to manhood, 
and the Catholics to doubt if his life was safe in 
their enemies’ hands. ‘That his murder was 
actually discussed, as a possible necessity, by all 
classes of his opponents, including his own and 
the English Ministers of State, and even Elizabeth 
herself, is practically certain. That any actual 
design was ever formed to kill him, at any given 
time, is very doubtful, but it is not to be wondered 
at that James and the Catholics believed there 
was. i 
In December, 1583, a sort of an attempt to 
recapture the King was made by Lennox, but 
easily foiled by Gowry. Lennox, it may be said, 
was by no means so difficult an adversary to deal 
with as Arran. . 

Possibly this made the King’s guardians a 
little too confident—and it is also likely that 
James set himself to dissimulation. At an 
rate some six months later (July 7th, 1583) he 
managed to evade his guards, and escaped from 
Edinburgh Castle, taking refuge in St. Andrews. 
He was hotly pursued, but having given the 
Catholic lords notice of his intentions, they 
brought up their followers in time to prevent his 
recapture. James’ feelings towards the Protestant 
lords at this time may be judged by an extract 
from a letter he sent to his uncle the Duke of 
Guise. ‘‘ Had I at the receipt of your letter 
been in the condition in which M. de Mamville 
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left me, you would have excited in my breast 
an ardent desire for liberty, but God be praised, 
I had already extricated myself by my own 
prudence and patience. I am now free, and 
eager for an opportunity to revenge myself.” 

In December of the same year, a fresh con- 
spiracy was entered into by Angus, Gowrie, Mar 
and Glamis, to seize the King. It was discovered, 
however, and Mar and Glamis, who had openly 
committed themselves, had to fly the kingdom. 
Angus and Gowry, having kept more in the 
background, remained in Scotland, but had to 
bend very low before the storm. 

For some reason, possibly to avoid incurring 
the resentment of the strong middle-class, which 
was almost entirely Protestant, the estates of the 
fugitives were not confiscated, but an arrangement 
was made that they were to stay in exile for five 
years, with liberty to reside in any foreign 
country they chose except England. This ex- 
ception was of course to prevent them from 
falling more under the influence of Elizabeth 
than they already were—and also vice versa. 

Both Mar and Glamis chose Carrickfergus as 
their residence, which certainly seems as if they 
were keeping their part of the agreement more 
in letter than in spirit. Not only were they on 
what was really English ground, but as a glance 
at the map will show, were very handily placed 
for keeping up communication with Scotland 
or for a quick return if necessary. It is worthy 
of note that Elizabeth was keeping a small army 
at Berwick, ostensibly to protect her borders from 
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Scotch invasion, but really to lend support to 
whichever Scotch party her Majesty favoured at 
the moment. Usually this was the Protestant 
faction, and certainly the sympathies of all the 
ruling men of England were on that side. 

So matters stood in April, 1584, when 
Nicholas “‘ succoured” the lords. In Appendix 
No. 1 will be found a letter to Chief Justice 
Wallop giving a very detailed account of the 
matter. One morning the Earl and the Master 
““came unto me into my chamber early before I 
was risen .. . and sat down both of them by my 
bedside. And the Master of Glamys began to 
discourse. . . .” 

The subject of his discourse was very simple. 
There was a rebellion about to break out in 
Scotland, and he besought the Seneschal to lend 
two poor exiles an English ship and sailors that 
they might get back in good time to join in it. 
And doubtless he would be kind enough to put 
an embargo on all other ships leaving the harbour, 
lest news of their departure be carried to the King. 

That was all his request, though it took several 
large pages of Nicholas’ close handwriting to 
make it in. He goes at length into the quarrel 
they have with the King and his “ Atheistical 
and Papistical”’ party, which he points out is 
also the French one. The Protestants are all 
true professors of the Gospel, and of course hold 
fast to England. He lays very great stress on 
this, though he forgets to say that though ofh- 
cially Protestant, his own private opinions were 
atheistic. 
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Of course, the rebels have the best of intentions 
towards the King, though they know that he 
““is so earnestly bent to our subversion and utter 
overthrow.” If he will only consent to the death 
or exile of the Papistic and Atheistic leaders, all 
will be well. If not, ‘‘ then we purpose to begin 
the war before the King’s foreign assistance 
comes to him.”” And he winds up by assuring 
Nicholas that if he is called over the coals, the 
Earl and the Master will come back at once ! 
Also that he shall be “‘ assured of great thanks, 
even of the Council of England.” 

One would like to see Doré’s opinion of the 
scene in the Captain’s bedroom that early spring 
morning. It must have been bizarre enough. 
His great bulk, half-lying, half-lounging on the 
bed, pillows drawn up in a heap, and an unshorn 
cheek resting on his hand. His neck-band 
unbuttoned (“if 1 am not deceived, and I verily 
believe I am not”’), but the bedclothes drawn 
rather hight Eyes at first half-closed, and 
watching the Master rather shrewdly, but gradu- 
ally relaxing as he realizes that it isa real Christian 
that is speaking—and the butter soaks in. 

And opposite to the simple soldier the two 
pawky Scots. The spokesman, Patrick, Master 
of Glamis, was probably the boldest, astutest, 
and most unscrupulous man in Scotland at 
that date, which is saying a lot. A quarter 
of a century later, the King, who hated him, 
spoke his epitaph, “I have lost the hardiest 
subject any prince in Christendom hath.” 

1 April. And he was very es to chest colds. 
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Physically the antipodes of Nicholas, six feet 


six inches high, and a lean and hungry Cassius. 
As he faced the Captain his chair was exactly 
between bed and window, one may be sure. 
Speech rather slow at first, and points carefully 
made, but warming up as he finds the ice bears. 
The Earl the silent partner? sits on the opposite 
side of the bed able to watch both faces, and wink 
or frown unseen by the victim. 

In his letter to Wallop, Nicholas feels sure that 
the Chief Justice will see he could do nothing 
but grant their request. He has no orders to 
keep them at Carrickfergus ! That there might 
be a middle way between detaining them and 
giving them a Queen’s ship in which to levy war 
against a Prince at peace with her, does not seem 
to occur to him. He did ask for time to reflect, 
‘“‘ which they contented themselves withal’’: but 
the Master calls attention to the fact that the 
wind is just right now. So as he saw the im- 
propriety of consulting with his officers on 
‘* such weighty matters which concerned Princes,”’ 
he “‘ determines to call upon God to assist me with 
counsel from above.” And while he sought 
guidance, doubt not that the Scots were very busy 
packing up. 

Anyway they had the ship, and reached 
Scotland safely. But the rebellion was a fiasco, 
for Arran was too quick for them, and stamped 
the fire out in detail, before they could draw to a 
head. Mar and Glamis managed to escape 


1 A curious réle foran Erskine! And an hereditary Regent 
of Scotland to boot. 
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into England, but Gowry was captured and 
executed. Needless to say, Nicholas did not 
receive his “‘great thanks” from the Privy 
Council, for Elizabeth and her Ministers were 
not the people to cut their fingers catching at 
falling friends. 

It was fifteen months later, in June, 1585, 
that Nicholas, having gone to Dublin to point 
out to Perrott how the latter had ‘‘ muddled 
up the war,” the Deputy took occasion of sending 
him as Ambassador Extraordinary to the Scotch 
Court. Probably he meant this mission as a 
death sentence on his monitor, anyway this is 
quite in accordance with the Viceroy’s character. 
The next chapter will show his readiness for 
murder in public matters, and he was just as 
bloodthirsty and unscrupulous in his own 
quarrels. Contemporary belief placed more than 
one private assassination to his credit. 

It is characteristic of Nicholas, who was ever 
ready to face the music, though he went to it at 
his own pace, that after pointing out the need- 
lessness of his message, he took it. It would 
have taken a lot of risk to frighten him off the 
20s. per day he received for expenses! But 
great risk there was, both general and personal. 

The Scotch Court at that time was the “‘ dark 
and bloody ground” of Europe. Forty years 
before, Henry VIII, when sending an ambassador 
there, had warned him that he was going amongst 
‘““a sort of wolves,” and the long-drawn-out 
agony of Mary’s minority and reign, with the 
nineteen years of chaos which succeeded, had not 
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improved the Scotch nobility. The state of the 
Court was such that everyone carried pistols, 
and even the duello had gone out of fashion, the 
idea being that it was folly to risk your own life 
when it was so easy to have your foe waylaid and 
assassinated. ‘The struggle for life had worked 
down to first principles, as it shows itself in the 
pack to which the great Tudor had compared 
them. Also Arran and his faction were well 
known to look to a war with England as their 
great hope, inasmuch as the patriotism it would 
rouse amongst the Commons would possibly 
swamp their Protestantism. And the execution 
—or even murder—of a man bearing Elizabeth’s 
commission was avery likely thing to bring about 
that end. 

And Nicholas was particularly open to this 
fate, for ‘‘ the killing ” at the Isle of Arran must 
have lain hot at the heart of every Scotchman, 
Papist and Protestant alike, as the island is nearly 
as large as the Wight, and lies in the same position 
to the mainland. Being also only forty miles 
from the Red Bay, it is an ideal base from which 
to feed the invaders! there with arms, provisions, 
and even men. Complaints to Edinburgh were 
useless, for the King’s writ, slow enough on the 
mainland, ran not at all on the islands. 

So the English officers, having the command 
of the sea, organized what, in disputes between a 
strong Power and a weak one, is termed a “‘ puni- 
tive expedition,” and being intended to strike 
terror it was doubtless carried out in the ruthless 


1 See next chapter. 
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fashion of the age. Probably the “‘ Commis- 
sioners and Soldiers’’ meant all the males who 
could not escape. No doubt, although it was 
‘“those lordes’’ that rankled most in Arran’s 
mind, it was the island affair for which he hoped 
to put Nicholas on trial. Legally, of course, 
this was simple piracy, for the Queen had never 
sanctioned it. The Captain’s sole protection 
was his position as King’s messenger, which on 
the other hand would make his death more useful 
to the despairing Arran. 

The Audience at which Nicholas received his 
royal vote of thanks must have been a grim 
mixture of tragedy and farce. Arran, who was a 
master of stagecraft, would probably see that 
the widows and orphans of his butchered tenants 
were there, and for the comic elements “ the 
Captain and the King” could be relied on. 
Small doubt that the burly defendant went 
carefully over the ice in speaking of his unpleasant 
duty at the Island, but when he came to the lords 
he would let himself go. Nicholas never feared 
to speak (or write) to anyone: when he was in the 
lowest depth, and dependent for his very bread 
on Elizabeth he sent her a trenchant criticism 
of her Irish policy, which everyone knew was her 
policy and not that of her Ministers. There is 
little question but that he gave a glowing expatia- 
tion of Glamis’ many virtues, both as Christian 
and politician, and showed that the righteousness 
of the design to rescue the King from his Atheistic 
and Papistical friends was “ proved”? to the 

1 Nicholas always says, ‘‘ I prove,” not “I will show.” 
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hilt. And one can picture James, listening, with 
his eyes everywhere but on those of the speaker, 
his hands and feet shifting! nervously as memories 
tumble over each other in his mind. Memories 
of constraints and snubs, of Glamis’ contemptuous 
kick and sneer, of the long-drawn-out agony 
of the week of fear, during which his favourite’s 
life, if not his own, had hung in the balance. 
But with these memories is also the ever-present 
knowledge of the steadily rising revolution 
among the Commons, the waves of which were 
even then beating at his palace doors, and which 
at any moment might make these exiles the arbi- 
ters of his own fate. And when caution had 
conquered resentment, and he had given “ great 
thanks for the well using of those lords,” one can 
picture Nicholas beaming on him like an 
Australian uncle—or an inspired idiot : while 
poor Arran, whose life was at stake with every 
cast of the die, stood scowling by. Can he be 
blamed if he really did seek to “‘ have Dawtrey 
murthered with pistols,” possibly by some relative 
of his slaughtered islanders ! 

Nicholas, however, survived, and his survival 
probably caused the loss of a more valuable life 
than his own. Arran was growing desperate, 
and while the Captain was yet in Edinburgh, 
Lord Russell, son of the Earl of Bedford, and a 
great favourite of Elizabeth, was murdered by 
Ker of Ferniehurst,? a notorious creature of 


1 He was, all his life, on the edge of St. Vitus’ dance. 
2 Ancestor (or close collateral) of the present Dukes of 
Roxburgh. 
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Arran’s. For a time everyone thought the 
Chancellor had succeeded in his aim, and nothing 
but the action of James, who emphatically did 
not want an English war, saved the situation. 
He broke away from Arran, and even put him 
under some loose form of arrest, which gave 
Elizabeth an excuse for exercising her loved 
procrastination. 

This explains the following letter written from 
Carlisle by Nicholas on his way back to London, 
for naturally he did not throw away a chance of a 
holiday by returning direct to Dublin. 


Copy of a letter from Captain N. Dawtrey 
to Mr. Edward Wotton, Queen Elizabeth’s 
Ambassador at the Scottish Court. 

14th August, 1585. 

Add. MSS. 326075, Ho..1 64. 

‘“ Notwithstanding the Kinge’s promise for 
the restraints of the Ilanders your Lordship 
shall understand that there is 1500 of them 
passed into Irelande and hath donne maney 
grate outrages and as I am informed whether 
by the necligence of those thatt had the charge 
of the garrison att Carrikfergus our men hath 
caute copper! att ther handes. 1 thought good 
to writt this much unto your Lordship to the 
ende thatt you might remember the Kinge 
of his promise to trey whether yt will be kepte, 
but by this time you have ( doubtt nott) large 
1 “ Caught copper.” I have never seen this expression before. 


I suppose it’s equivalent to saying that the islanders had “ given 
them beans.” 
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experience of the promises of Scotlande, yt 
the greter be kepte I doubtt nott of the lesser. 

Thinke well (my Lord) of the countentes of 
my letter from Berweke unto you for all is 
very trewe therein contayned. I have spoken 
with all the Lordes Wardenes, and with Sir 
William Russell who do wish you safe in 
England, besides other honiste gentelmen, and 
myselfe for one. I here that my Lorde of 
Arrone doth very ernestley importe my Lord 
of Morton to mete him in some conveniente 
plase to parle of the matter, whereby you maye 
se the strayghtenis of my Lord of Arrones 
imprisonment and what fath is mente to kepe 
i Maxtelde the lege: 1 > fere’ me = thatt 
detracte of time will werey maney thatt wolde 
willingley be Her Majesty’s. And so I will 
conclude wisshing you spedey despache in to 
Englande which i doubtt nott but wil be beste 
for your saftey and the profett of your countre. 
Blame me nott although I concleude these 
boldly with advise to you, a man of so grate 
experience, but consether thatt you have so 
tied me unto you by your grate goodnis thatt 
I muste for ever wishe your safety. And so 
committ you unto the Almighte. 

Carlell the 14th of Auguste 1585. 

Your Lordship’s at commandment 


N. Dawtrey. 


I wilbe boulde in your Lordship letter to 
commende me unto Mr. Wotton and all the 
rests of the gentlemen. 
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To The right Honourable Mr. Edwarde 


Wotton, esquier, 
Lord Embassator in Scottlande for 
Englande.” 


His predictions were duly fulfilled. As soon 
as the immediate danger was over, Arran was 
released and restored to power. But the position 
was still the same, and he was driven back to his 
old shift, and the means this time was to be the 
murder of the English Ambassador. Surely it 
was thought this must force Elizabeth’s hand. 
Dr. Wotton, however, having been warned, had 
kept in touch with the plot, possibly through 
Nicholas’ spy, and early in October, he slipped 
away into England without beat of drum, per- 
fectly sure—as he wrote to Elizabeth—that 
had he given notice of his departure, he would 
never have been allowed to leave alive. 

Once again it seemed as if Arran had won the 
trick, and that war was inevitable. But Elizabeth 
had a trump up her sleeve, and she played it on 
the poor Earl’s last ace. Instead of invading 
Scotland herself, she slipped Marr and Glamis 
on him, sending them home provided with money 
and arms galore, but without a single English 
soldier. When they arrived in Scotland the 
country rose to them so enthusiastically that 
Arran threw up the sponge and fled for his life. 
James’ own hatred and fear of Marr and Glamis 
was so great that alone he endeavoured to raise 
an army, but the response was so feeble that he 
accepted his fate. Before the end of October 
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the Protestant leaders were in power, never again 
to be driven from it. 

It was doubtless on them that Nicholas was 
relying when he tells the Queen nine years later 
that if she did not assist him he must ‘ un- 
naturally run away and seek relief among 
strangers.” It was a shrewd hit, for if there 
was one thing above all others that Elizabeth 
hated it was, to use her own elegant metaphor, 
“other princes’ rings in my pigs’ noses.” 

Yet one more piece of Falstafhan work did 
Nicholas bring off during his stay at the Scotch 
Court. With his open and ostensible mission 
was joined a secret one, to “‘ Corrupt a Spy,” 
and for this purpose Perrott had commissioned 
him to go as far as fs00. He duly corrupted 
one among Arran’s Jesuits, but apparently the 
poor fellow put himself in Nicholas’ power 
before receiving his money, so the Captain saw 
no need to pay him. As he says a dozen years 
later when boasting of how he had saved the 
Queen’s money, “he must now be honest and 
faithful during his life, spite of his heart.” So 
for the remainder of his time on this terrestrial 
sphere the poor spy had daily to endanger his 
soul—and his body—gratis. 

Had Providence granted Nicholas some three 
or four years’ longer life, there might have been 
another little piece of Opera Bouffe. One cannot 
doubt he would have been one of the first to 
meet James on his accession to the English 
throne, and to urge his claim for services ren- 


dered. Would he have fared as his prototype 
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did with ‘“ Sweet Hal,” or might he have gone 
down to Hampshire a landed man to pass the 
evening of his days among the Shallows of the 
quorum? It is a problem of the lady and tiger 
class, but I think he would have had a sporting 
chance. James, with all his weaknesses, was an 
extremely good-natured man, and had the saving 
grace of humour to an extent very unusual in 
a Stuart. 
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THE EPISODE OF THE WICKED VICEROY 


Nicholas Dawtrey to Sir John Perrott,1 

Viceroy of Ireland. 

Nov. 18th, 1584. 
“ Right Honourable, 

I received from your Lordship a letter 
wherein you delivered that you expected a 
day’s service at my hands: for my person I 
have performed it, and sealed some part of it 
with my blood, but this was not that service 
that your Lordship did expect at my hands, 
but that I should have sought some means 
secretly to have Sorle slain, or his son. But 
Sorle is gone into Scotland and not yet returned, 
also the Scots remaining have banished from 
their companies all of Irish birth, and com- 
bined in such assured friendship one with 
another that it is impossible to find out one 
that dares break a matter of corruption unto 
any of them. 

And for spialle they be the most watchful 
people that ever I had to deal withal. I could 
not send any spy this 14 or 1¢ days to them 
but he was assured to be taken... . Whereby 


1 See Appendix No. 2. 
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I cannot as yet find any means how or whom 
to corrupt to do that service you expect... .” 


The chieftains that Perrott proposed to assas- 
sinate were not rebel Irish as might be supposed. 
There was, and had been for many years a tri- 
angular war going on in this wild corner of 
Ireland. 

Besides the English Government and the 
Irish under the O’Neils and O’Donnells, there 
was in Ulster a colony of Scots striving to estab- 
lish themselves. Its head at this time was 
Sorleboye (fair-haired Charley), one of the most 
romantic figures in Irish history. He was a cadet 
of the family of Macdonald, Lords of the Isles, 
the last of whom had been hung for rebellion 
a century before and the title attached to the 
Scotch? crown, as being too great for a subject to 
bear. But the sturdy Islanders still clung to 
their old lords, so when in 1559 the head of a 
younger branch settled in the Red Bay in Ulster 
two thousand families followed him, and for a 
good half-century maintained a gallant resistance 
to the efforts of both Irish chieftains and English 
viceroys to expel them. At one time it seemed as 
if Perrott had succeeded in this, for attacking 
them personally with the whole English power he 
drove them clean out of the land, but the moment 
he turned his back to attend to his native Irish 
tormentors the stubborn Scots returned. In the 


1 Apparently termed indisciminately Macdonald, or McConnell. 
In the records usually the latter. 
2 It is now one of the Prince of Wales’ titles. 
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long run doggedness triumphed, and before the 
end of Sorleboye’s life Elizabeth received him 
and his followers! into the British Empire. 
His son, Randall Macdonald, was the first 
Earl of Antrim and ancestor, in the female line, 
of the present Marquises of that ilk. 

While the war was perennial in the sense that 
it was always on in one way or another, it was 
protean in its changes. It was normally a go- 
as-you-please conflict, each party pounding at 
both the others indiscriminately, but occasionally 
English and Irish would unite against the 
invaders, or Scotch and Irish against the dominant 
power. It was not often that the combination 
was English and Scots, for that involved an 
acknowledgment of the latter’s right to be there 
at all, but it did occasionally have its turn. 
Also to prevent the affair growing monotonous 
there were the kaleidoscopic permutations caused 
by the hundred Irish septs and chieftains—great 
and small—who changed their coats and took 
sides with one or the other of the main com- 
batants according to the momentary feuds or 
friendships among themselves. 

It was Sorleboye and his son that Perrott 
proposed to have secretly slain. It will be noted 
that Nicholas does not object to the deed on 
ethical grounds: he simply points out the difh- 
culties—at present. Well, the age was not 
squeamish | Perrott was little worse than most 
of his contemporaries. ‘Twenty years earlier the 


1 From which, in this present year of grace, 1925, three 
centuries-odd later, they are again fighting against expulsion. 
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Earl of Sussex, writing direct to Elizabeth, says, 
“In fine I broke with him (Neil Gray, Shane? 
O’Neil’s servant) to kill Shane, and bound myself 
by my oath to see him have an hundred marks 
of land by the year, to him and his heirs for 
ever.” As this did not materialize, an attempt 
was made to poison Shane two years later by 
bribing a Dublin merchant who supplied him 
with wine. Only Shane’s table happened to be 
served with royal ceremonies, and it was his poor 
taster who suffered. ‘The chieftain (it was in a 
time of peace) kicked up a row about it, but the 
wine merchants were never punished. 

Nicholas says no more of the proposed day’s 
service, but goes on to describe the battle in which 
he had sealed his service with his blood. It 
was fought between the Scots, so/us, and a mixed 
army of English soldiers and Irish irregulars. 
The leader on the English side was Sir Henry 
Bagenal, and Nicholas with his warders was 
there, but in what exact capacity there would 
probably have been some dispute. Bagenal 
doubtless considered Nicholas as a subordinate, 
while Nicholas both now and always after simply 
speaks as if “* The Coronel” was only “‘ Primus 
inter pares.” 

The Captain says he himself was wounded by 
a Scotch arrow, and was “carried four or five 
miles with pikes upon men’s backs.” It was 
‘““a very sharp conflict as ever I was in for so short 
a time, although I have been in some.” The 

1 In future years Shane, after a defeat by the English, took 
refuge with the Scotch invaders, and was duly murdered by them. 
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affair was a victory for the English, but they 
could not improve it, because the provision ships 
had not made their appearance. Whosoever 
fault it was, says Nicholas, “the Queen had 
better have given him £5,000” than have 
employed him. 

Sir Henry Bagenal in his account of the battle 
is very hard upon the ship captains who failed 
him. If they cannot give good excuse they 
ought to be hanged! As to Nicholas, his only 
mention is this, ‘‘ the Seneschal being in the rere- 
wards at the first was shot through his thigh with 
an arrow, for whose recovery, being very heavy and 
unwieldy I was fain to make long stay and hard 
shift to carry him away through those boggy and 
most filthy mountains. Having him and 80 
more hurt I left none behind me.” 

It is notable that Nicholas does not in any way 
complain of Bagenal’s treatment here, though ten 
years later he insinuates that he was left in the 
field to die and only saved by his own warders. 

It was after this battle that the quarrel between 
Nicholas and Sir Henry Bagenal came to a head. 
The Captain contended that Sir Henry’s force 
(about a thousand Englishmen) was far larger 
than was needed for the work, and in fact, owing 
to the difficulty of feeding it in that desolate 
country, inferior in value to a smaller one. 
Failing to convince Bagenal he seems to have 
raised a cabal amongst the officers, and then 
taken the matter up with Perrott. As the Viceroy 
backed up Sir Henry, Nicholas went to Dublin 
to argue the matter out with him and with the 
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Irish Council. So Perrott closed the discussion 
by packing the Captain off to Edinburgh, as 
told in the last chapter. 

Sir Henry’s despatch gives the best note we 
have as to Nicholas’ bulk and unwieldiness. 
Sir Geoffrey Weston comments on it later on, 
when the Seneschal was coming back into the 
Irish service, but not in such detail. The 
weight, of which a general, who had 80 wounded 
men on his hands, says, “‘ I was fain to make 
long stay and hard shift to carry him away,” 
must have been something out of the way. 
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By the middle of 1585! Nicholas had evidently 
become sick of the work and hardships of the 
Irish service. ‘Things were doubtless now very 
different to what they had been under the lax 
rule of Lord Arthur Gray, or in the interregnum 
of Wallop and Loftus. Perrott was a man who lived 
every moment of his own life, whether at work 
or play, and had no use for indolent underlings. 

And that Nicholas was “‘ bone idle” there can 
be no question. Energy and ability enough he 
had, too much indeed, but he apparently lacked 
the power to settle to steady work. The im- 
pression one gets of him is that of a man impos- 
sible to work with comfortably. Keen and 
active of brain, but indolent of body: too aggres- 
sive and self-willed to fit into any subordinate 
position, yet not careful or reliable in independent 
command. A man, too, unscrupulous and shame- 
less in money matters, and one whose wasteful? 
habits kept him in chronic poverty. 

It is certain that Perrott had little opinion of 


1 See Appendix No. 3. 
2 In his grand petition, para. 27, he boasts rather than 


acknowledges that his ‘‘ housekeeping” has brought him into 
poverty. 
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his value even when he was at his post, which was 
seldom. ‘“ Wherein you delivered that you 
expected a day’s service at my hand,” may be 
fairly translated, ‘‘ Out of all the days you are 
paid for.” And Nicholas’ pride in himself as 
a spymaster points the implied addition, “‘ Surely 
you can be some use here, if nowhere else.” 
There can be no question that Perrott desired to 
get rid of him, but could not owing to his patent. 
Failing that he doubtless made the Seneschal 
as uncomfortable as he could. 

But it was probably the hardships of the life 
rather than any particular explosion on Perrott’s 
part, that decided Nicholas to throw up his office 
and chance his fortune as a court suitor. It is 
doubtful whether so obstinate and thick-skinned 
a man would have allowed himself to be driven 
from a comfortable position by any language, 
however trenchant, though it is certain that 
there were verbal fireworks of a very high order 
at Dublin early in 1585. Perrott had the most 
ungovernable temper and unbridled tongue of any 
man living in that age of tongues and tempers. 
Seven years later, when on trial for his life, he 
besought his judges in advance not to let any 
outbreaks he might be guilty of before their 
lordships prejudice his defence, as he could not 
help them ! And he was convicted and sentenced 
to death not on the original charge against him— 
which! was absurd—but for the language he had 


1 He was accused of having promised the King of Spain to 
place him on the throne of England, if he would give Perrott 
the Principality of Wales ! 
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used about Elizabeth when her cheeseparing 
policy hampered him in his work, and which 
came out in his trial. The man who could openly 
say, before friends and enemies, of a Tudor 
monarch, ‘‘ This fiddling woman troubles me out 
of measure,” or, ‘‘ God’s wounds ! this it is to 
serve a base bastard (— )! kitchen woman,” 
was not the one to be queasy in his remarks to 
an unruly subordinate. And Nicholas on his 
part was unlikely to refrain from speaking his 
mind. When his fortunes were at their lowest 
ebb, and he is appealing to the Queen for very 
bread, he does not stint to point out the weak 
places in her policy. Had he been patron instead 
of dependant he could not have dealt more faith- 
fully with her. 

Therefore when the Captain, having quarrelled 
with Bagenal over the conduct of the war, and 
beaten him at his own council table, found that 
did no good, he naturally enough took the 
matter up with the Lord Deputy. Just as natur- 
ally Perrott took no notice of him. And when 
Nicholas finding that his letters “ had not taken 
greater effect with the Lord Deputy,” went up 
to Dublin, not only to tackle Perrott himself, 
but to ‘‘ declare unto the whole Estate? what a 
muddle he was making of things,” we can imagine 
what happened. It’s true that Perrott had once 
proposed to Walsingham to get round the Queen’s 
parsimony by presenting the Irish estimates 


1 Present participle, rhyming with that of the verb “ to kiss.” 
2 The Irish Council, with whom Perrott was usually at 
variance, 
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direct to Parliament without consulting her, 
but it’s hardly to be expected he would appre- 
ciate having his own tactics tried on himself. 

At any rate the quarrel was such that later 
on when the Queen wished Nicholas to take 
command of the war against Sorleyboye he 
refused to serve any more under Perrott, ‘‘ who 
was so violent in all his council.” And he 
persisted in his refusal to the great ire and 
indignation of Her Majesty. This may be 
put to Nicholas’ credit in a way, for there were 
plenty of better men than he who put up with 
Perrott’s language as long as it paid them, 
and then when the old lion was down joined the 
pack that worried him to death. 

Whatever the reason, it is certain that about 
this time Nicholas determined to throw up his 
position and trust himself to the treacherous sea 
of Court favour. As we have seen, he appears 
to have been born in and to have had lifelong 
association with it. ‘To a man of his indolent, 
aggressive, and optimistic temperament the life 
of a court suitor must have appeared fascinating, 
while as he doubtless, like most of us, estimated 
his powers and advantages at their full value, 
and failed to recognize his weak points, his chance 
may have appeared very rosy. 

He would seem to have made up his mind 
immediately after his Scottish journey, for early 
in September, 1585, he obtained letters of 
recommendation from Sir Henry Wallop—Chief 
Justice of Ireland—and Archbishop Loftus to 
Sir Francis Walsyngham, asking for the latter’s 
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“honourable countenance in his suits there.’ 
Both speak well of him, but as Wallop at least 
was his friend and patron, and both virulent 
enemies of Perrott, one may estimate the value 
of these recommendations at the usual rate. 
It is notable that in a postscript which bears some 
signs of having been inserted at Nicholas’ 
request, Wallop speaks of the way he has im- 
poverished himself in H.M. service. This was 
always the Captain’s long suit. 

However, he was prudent enough to stick to 
the emoluments of his offices till the very last 
moment, for it was not till “ April 31st, 1587,” 
that he resigned the ward of Knockfergus and 
the Seneschalship of ‘‘ Clanarboye, the Duffrin, 
and Killallaghie ” to Captain Christopher Carleil. 
Doubtless by sale. 

The intervening eighteen months he appears 
to have spent chiefly in England; at any rate 
on January 31st, 1586, and January 3oth, 1587, 
Perrott writes? bitterly about the Seneschal 
(among others) being away from his post and in 
England, and begs that they may be “ speeded 
home.” But Nicholas with his accustomed 
stolidity held on his way undisturbed. 

This is Falstaffan enough, but his financial 
relations with the English and Irish exchequers 
at this time appear to be the limit. Now as ever 
he was in great need of money, and he left the 
accounts of his command in a most picturesque 
state of confusion. Sir John himself could not 

2 At Court. 

2 To the English Privy Council. 
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have used his opportunities for running into 
debt promiscuously with more ingenuity. Friend 
and foe, superior and inferior alike, join with 
Her Majesty’s auditors in bearing witness to his 
ability in this direction; and when he defends 
himself from their charges he almost seems to do 
it with his tongue in his cheek, as one chuckling 
over the whole business. 

Owing to the chaotic state of Irish affairs at 
this date, there were three ways in which an 
officer in that country could be paid. He might 
draw money either from the English or Irish 
treasuries, and he might also obtain goods from 
private persons, giving these latter certificates to 
be paid by the Government. In the latter case 
the amounts of such certificates were of course 
charged to his account by the Government 
auditors. Nicholas besides using all three of 
these methods, and using them well, had tried a 
new one. With superb effrontery! he had bor- 
rowed money from his enemy, the Deputy him- 
self, and given his bond. 

The first note hinting at financial trouble 
appears to be in March, 1586, when the English 
Privy Council write to the Sheriffs of London, 
ordering them to release “ Phillip Bassett and 
— Dawtrey, who had been taken in execution for 
money due to Her Majesty.” They are also 
directed not to arrest them for debts due to anyone 
else, but to exhort their creditors to follow H.M.’s 


1 Among Perrott’s many faults, meanness had no place. 
His sister Elizabeth seems to have used up the family stock, 
and even she was not proof against Nicholas. 
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charitable ‘‘ examble.”’ As a lesson in the art of 
fighting fire with fire, and making one debt a 
buckler against others, this will take a lot of 
beating. 

The next comes from Wallop in August, 1586. 
Besides being Lord Chief Justice he is Auditor- 
General of Ireland, and as such he complains how 
badly he is treated by so many payments being 
made in England to Irish officers, without his 
having any control over it. Sir Henry Harrington? 
and Mr. Dawtrey are both “ my good friends, 
and such as I wish well to,’ but both are overpaid 
in England. “ For Mr. Dawtrey I am sure he 
will have nothing due at Michaelmas, either 
to himself or his company.” He begs that no 
more may be paid them “ or any other.” Coming, 
as this does, from a friend and patron, it may be 
taken as good evidence. 

But the cream of the proof is supplied—as 
usual—by Nicholas himself in a letter written 
to the Lord High Treasurer (Lord Burghley) 
on August 26th, 1587. It is perhaps the most 
deliciously impudent of any of his many letters, 
and that is saying a lot. He has been informed 
by a letter from ‘“‘ Mr. Secretary’ (Sir Robert 
Cecil) that the Irish Government claim from him 
the sum of £300? “‘ or thereabouts,”’ cash overpaid 
him. He feels he ought to satisfy his Lordship 


1 Nephew of Sidney. He was himself an author of sorts, 
and will probably be remembered longer than his uncle for one 
grimly satirical couplet : 

“ Treason doth never prosper, what’s the reason ? 
Why, if it prosper, ’tis no longer treason.” 
2 About £4,000 in this present year of grace, 1925. 
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how baseless this claim is, so he explains matters. 
“ Herein the iniquity lies.” 

Firstly. He has been allowed his pay, 2s. 8d. 
per day, and his 20 warders’ pay at 8d. per day 
“le piéce,” for the whole time in dispute, which 
is 671 days. So far so good. But he and his 
men were not “alonelie”’ warders, they were 
soldiers also, and therefore he should have been 
allowed a second 2s. 8d. per day, and his men a 
second 8d. per day, “‘le piéce”’ for those 671 
days. And as the victualling of the company 
when in the field was always at his charge, the 
whole of this should. come to him. So that 
makes £134 4s. od. due to him. 

On the face of it this demand is cool enough, 
but it wants thinking over a little to appreciate 
its full beauty. For the field service, the expedi- 
tion to the Red Bay, lasted only about a fortnight. 
Then Nicholas himself was drawing pay the whole 
671 days, not only as Warder, but, from another 
department, as Seneschal of Claneboy. Again, 
during part of the time he was employed—and 
well paid—as messenger to Scotland, and for a 
great part of the rest was absent on self-given 
leave, in England. Finally it must be remembered 
that on field service the men always “ lived on the 
country,” so that instead of the “ victualling of 
my company ”’ during this service costing more 
there would be a saving. In a letter ten years 
later, Nicholas himself specially offers, if the 
Queen will give him a certain office, that what- 
ever is saved on field service he will give extra 
to the soldiersin cash. ‘‘ At mine owne charges” 
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too is rather a grandiloquent way of saying that 
he paid for the keep of his men first, and then gave 
them the balance of their 8d. in cash. 

But £134 4s. od. won’t balance £300, so he 
goes on. Some five years back he had the 
Storehouses and Mills at Carrickfergus repaired. 
The Council certainly had paid him—indeed 
advanced him——money for this, but not so much 
as he had spent. He can’t remember exactly 
the amount of the overplus, but at a “‘ gesse’”’ it 
was between £80 and £100. So to make sure 
he is not being too hard on H.M. he will call it 
£80 and let it go. 

And then as he was employed in the Scotch 
Wars (the field service mentioned above !) he 
bethinks him that he ought to have some allowance 
towards his extra expenses. Other officers have 
had it, why not he? As to the amount, well, 
here he must “gesse” again, but you can’t 
possibly say less than £100. So put it at that ! 

The fourth and last item on Nicholas’ claim is 
probably the most genuine of the lot, but it is 
one that few men would have had the moral 
courage to put forward. When Sorleyboye’s 
Scots took possession of the Red Bay they 
naturally drove the ‘“‘ mere Irish” inhabitants out 
of the district and its neighbourhood and many 
of these poor fugitives took refuge in Clandeboye. 
From these—or at any rate from the chief men 
among them—Nicholas took bonds, payable in 
the usual Irish currency—cows. He says that 
these bonds were in gratitude—or repayment— 
for what he had advanced out of his own pocket 
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to aid them, and mentions “ £200 and upwards ” 
as the amount he had expended in this charitable 
work. But noone who has followed the Captain’s 
life and noted his chronic poverty can for one 
moment believe in either his will or ability to do 
this. Blackmail pure and simple—the enforcing 
a price for being allowed to settle in his bounds, 
or for his good word with the Irish Council to 
that end—was undoubtedly the real explanation 
of these ‘‘debts.’”’ But when the chieftains 
reached Dublin they found that the Viceroy had 
ideas of his own as to who ought to be paid for 
the permission. They had to give “bills” to 
him also, which bills Perrott apparently passed 
on to Nicholas to collect, he being on the spot. 
Trouble arose, for from one man who had 
promised the Seneschal a hundred cows and the 
Viceroy another hundred, only one hundred 
could be collected. Naturally enough each of the 
creditors considered this Ais hundred. Nicholas, 
having possession of the cows had the casting 
vote, and gave judgment in his own favour, 
whereupon Perrott took advantage of his position 
as paymaster to get even, and charged the cattle 
—at £1 Irish apiece—to Nicholas’ pay account. 
So as the Irish pound was 16s. od. sterling, the 
Seneschal was £75 out of pocket, and he insists 
that this amount should be made good to him. 
And so ends his claim “‘ Summa £389 4s. od.” 
Hey! Presto! a wave of the magician’s pen, 
and the Auditors’ £300 “‘or thereabouts ’”’ is 
wiped off the books, leaving a comfortable 
balance on the other side, which he prays he may 
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receive at H.M.’s gracious hands. But there 
is no hurry about this, it can wait till the next 
time he attends Lord Burghley, which shall be 
“by God’s grace as soon as I may conveniently.” 

Now Lord Burghley was the last man one 
would have thought it safe to play the giddy 
goat with in this fashion, but he simply marks 
this precious screed “ An estimate of such money 
as is to be allowed to Captain Dawtrey from Her 
Majesty,” and pigeonholes it. So it would 
appear that the Captain was already accepted as 
the licensed libertine that Falstaff is represented. 

Probably the matter ended there—anyway I 
have not come across any further reference to it. 
Honours seem to have been easy, it’s hardly 
likely that Nicholas got his “residue” out of 
Burghley ; on the other hand it’s perfectly certain 
that Elizabeth never got her £300 “or there- 
abouts.” And if the Auditors dunned him, he 
could dun back—and doubtless did! So far as 
he was concerned, the matter was ancient history. 
But an echo turned up in Dublin a year later when 
Perrott gave up the Viceroyship. 

It is related by Wallop in letters to Burghley 
and Walsyngham. It appears that when Nicholas 
left Ireland he was indebted to Perrott in the sum 
of £40 “ or thereabouts,” for which he had given 
Perrott hist bond. Perrott got Wallop (as 
Auditor-General) to give him cash for it, and 
turned over the bond to be charged against 
Nicholas’ account. But the Auditors in England 
had had enough of the Captain’s bonds, and as 


1 “ One or two bonds of £40 apiece, Hal!” 
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he was already “overpaid” refused to disburse 
hard money for it. So Wallop retransferred the 
£40 to Perrott’s debit and refused to sign his 
accounts unless Perrott gave him his own bond 
in place of it. Hence there was a regular Blue 
Boar scene at the Viceroy’s farewell dinner, and 
““many thundering great words.’”’ But there is 
nothing in the Records which would lead one to 
suppose that poor Perrott ever saw that £40. 
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PREPARING TO RECEIVE VISITORS 


Rerort of Captain Dawtrey to Sir Francis 
Walsingham respecting the state of 
Hampshire as regards defence. 


Fan. 24, 1587-8. 
Domestic Vol. 208. No. 24. 
“Right Honourable, 

Having been now in Hampshire a four- 
teen days, travelling from one end of the said 
shire to the other, between the Lords! 
Lieutenant, about order for the western and 
other shires, according to my instructions : at 
iength and with some difficulty they agreed to 
meet at Winchester the 22nd of this instant. 
Where there was a great appearance of the 
better sort of knights and squires, to see some 
better order for their defense. My Lord 
Marquis, I must now say, was very ready there 
to satisfy their expectations: but my Lord of 
Sussex, as it seemeth, cannot with contented 
mind be brought to admit any man’s experience 
or skill in martial affairs but his own, which 
bred great mislike between the Lords 


1 The joint Lords Lieutenant, the Marquis of Winchester 
and the Earl of Sussex. 
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Lieutenants themselves, and thereupon division 
and faction. Also the people grieveth that 
they are so often called to lose their time and 
spend their money without any benefit unto 
the shire, willing enough to charge themselves 
for the general defense, so it might not be 
unprofitably bestowed. Many hath assured 
me that they would fain provide furniture if 
they knew what to buy. I am loth to advise 
them until I have passed one muster, that I 
might judge of their want. 

All things here are out of sorts. Your 
Lordship’s orders and instructions seemeth not 
to be regarded as they ought, coming from so 
high authorities. My Lord of Sussex was 
discontented that any man should be sent to 
muster or train the people from the govern- 
ment: and with great heat told me that he 
could and would govern the people assigned 
for his charge. 

Examination of others, except they came 
with the Broad Seal he would not allow. 

But the next morning I resorted unto him 
again, when I found his heat indifferently 
well qualified, and then he did assure me, 
his Lordship and all the captains of his divisions 
would be at Winchester at the day appointed. 
But yet it came not so to pass, whereupon all 
this labour and time is lost, and where they 
will unite to take order I know not, unless it 
come from your Honour by special and 
straight commandment. 
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I doubt not but that my Lord of Sussex 
is a very faithful man with his prince and 
country: but the! best affected gentlemen in 
the cause of religion are of opinion that he 
hath made a dangerous choice of some captains 
for Portsmouth, considering what charge her 
Highness hath been at, with the fortifications 
being now in case to be made a very strong 
thing. I thought good to write this matter 
privately unto your Honour, as a matter to be 
regarded. God defend that any other than 
sound men should be trusted. And so I will 
for this time most humbly recommend your 
Honour unto the protection of God Almighty. 

Winchester the 24th of Jan. 1587 (8). 

Your Honours humbly at Commandment. 
N. Dawtrey. 


Endorsed. 24 Jan., 1587. From Captain 
Dawtrey. Touching ye present state of 
Hampshire, and defense against Invasion. 


I think it was the late Lord Salisbury who 
advised Central Asian scaremongers to consult 
large maps. And the study of the great history 
contained in the volumes of Domestic State 
Papers is at least as useful to those who wish to 
form a correct opinion of us at any particular 
date in our rough island story. 

The Age of Elizabeth was in many respects 
the most glorious of our annals. We see a small 


1 Nicholas was a very bigoted Protestant, and could not 
believe in a papist’s loyalty to his Queen and country. 
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nation, surrounded by far larger and richer 
enemies, internally divided by fierce quarrels, 
and with the northern half of its own island 
bitterly hostile to it in feeling. Yet under 
Gloriana that nation laid deep and firm the 
foundations of the greatest empire the world has 
ever known. How can we view it but as lying 
firm and watchful always ready for either attack 
or defence? 

“Instead of which’’—as the Judge says ! 
For three years at least the threat of the Spanish 
invasion had been hanging over England. ‘The 
Armada had really been due in the preceding 
autumn, but had been prevented from sailing 
by various unforeseen! occurrences, chief among 
which was Drake’s beard-singeing expedition, and 
was now looked for in the very early spring. It 
did not actually arrive till the middle of July, 
when the English were nearly tired of waiting for 
it. Had it had the good fortune of a fortnight’s 
further delay it would have found half the English 
fleet paid off, the ships laid up, and the crews 
off to the herring fishery | Then the poor Hamp- 
shire Billmen would have found themselves facing 
the best armed and trained troops in the world. 

For it must be remembered that Elizabeth kept 
no standing army—except her life guards. When 
she wanted an army for any purpose.she had to 
make it: she appointed a general (who might or 
might not be a soldier) and set him to engage 
oficers and men. If he could get a good 


1 None of which need have delayed it, but for Philip’s intense 
carefulness, 
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leavening of old soldiers so much the better: 
if not he had to train them. And the day that 
the army’s work was done she paid it off, stock, 
lock and barrel, from the general commanding 
to the lowest drummer boy. And yet somehow 
or other, the poor woman could zot get her 
commanders to knock off her little wars as 
quickly as they might have done. There was 
no half-pay for the officers: if they had been lucky 
enough to make money during their service they 
retired into private life, if not they started 
worrying H.M. for place or pension. ‘The men 
went on the roads, either as sturdy beggars or 
worse, at least the Englishmen did. The Irish- 
men, of whom a great part of her Irish armies were 
made—for Elizabeth was a frugal woman and 
didn’t see paying 8d. a day and travelling ex- 
penses when she could get good men locally at 
6d.—didn’t take to begging. When discharged, 
they enlisted under that particular chief—there 
was always one at least—who happened to be 
preparing for rebellion. And the next year the 
Queen hired and trained fresh men to reduce them 
to order. And so—ad infinitum. 

It is not to be wondered at that England, a 
century or so after the Continental powers had 
taken to standing armies, was forced to follow 
their example ! 

In December, 1587, six months afrer the ex- 
pected date of the invasion, the Government 
appear to have decided that things must be looked 
into, and accordingly sent a number of Captains 
to report on the state of the militia, etc., in the 
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various counties. Nicholas was first appointed 
for Somersetshire, but this was altered to Hamp- 
shire and Dorset, probably at his own instance, 
as he was at home there. He seems only to 
have reported on Hampshire. It is true he signs 
for Dorset, but it is only “ditto to Sir John 
Norris.” These reports, together with that on 
Ireland given later, are his high-water mark : 
they show the soldier knowing his business, and 
doing it. Save in the cantankerous and over- 
bearing way he meets the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county there is nothing Falstafhan about 
them. Falstafhan, that is, as the knight is por- 
trayed in Shakespeare, but they show the unseen 
side of his character, a side that must have been 
present in Falstaff—as in Nicholas—or with 
their monstrous weaknesses they could never have 
held the position they did among the hard- 
headed, rough-handed men they moved amongst. 

His commission bears date Dec. 26th, 1587, 
his wage was 1Ss. per day, and of course he drew 
an advance of £20. He seems to have got to 
work fairly quickly for him if he got into Hamp- 
shire by the roth January. 

It will be seen from his letter that he does not 
love the Earl of Sussex, but he says little against 
the other Lieutenant. It would appear, however, 
that the admiration was hardly mutual, for the 
Marquis writes to the Privy Council asking that 
Thomas Wye, the Muster! Master, should be 


1 Acts of Privy Council, Feb. 23rd, 1587-8. The proposal 
seems like allowing the cashier to audit his own accounts. A plan 
which sometimes leads to trouble. 
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appointed Inspector in Nicholas’ place, or at least 
joined in the commission with him. But the 
Council are not having any ! 

Nicholas finally got the Lord Lieutenants 
together and was able to make an inspection. 
His reports, which date from Feb. 22nd! to 
May 30th, are very interesting reading, but as 
they run into many thousand words, and in no 
way deal with the Falstaff of the plays, I give 
only a very short précis of them. Anyone who 
cares either for the man or the time will find 
them well worth a visit to the British Museum. 

He finds the arrangements made to resist 
invasion farcically inadequate. He passes each 
arm in review, horse, foot, artillery and auxiliary 
forces in turn, and all are utterly insufficient. 
To commence with the cavalry, the whole muster 
roll of the county is only 161, of whom only 
122 appear at the inspection and of these there 
are not 40 who have not some grave defect, 
either in man, horse, or arms. But he sets to 
work himself to make enquiries and encloses a 
list of 47 whom the Lord Lieutenants ought to 
have called on but haven’t. Also the clergy of 
the county promise him to furnish a body of 
fifty horsemen.? But he winds up his account 
of the cavalry tersely, “the captains that have 
undertaken the horsemen hitherto have been 
naught.” 


1 Domestic Papers, Elizabeth 35 os zé5 3485 


2 This band at any rate would fight as men do with the halter 
round their necks. 
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The Privy Council have also asked the county 
to provide five hundred mounted infantry, “‘ Shot, 
mounted on nags,” so that they can be rapidly 
thrown on any threatened part of the coast. 
The Lieutenants have made no attempt to meet 
this, they declare it is utterly impossible, but 
Nicholas proposes a very simple way. Pick 
out 40 or 50 young men, he says, arm and mount 
them, give them the place of honour at every 
muster day, and practise and drill them in front 
of the assembled levies, then ask for volunteers 
to join their ranks on condition that they provide 
their own horses. Why, every young man that 
can get! a nag by fair means or foul will be in the 
corps straightway, and will provide their own 
powder, too, if Her Gracious? Majesty keeps them 
short. 

The infantry are in as bad a state as the 
horsemen, for the total of 9,088 contains only 
806 who have had any training whatever, and 
even these scanty “train bands” have mostly 
been dissolved and the men mingled with the 
mass. Only 1,650 of the total have any sort of 
fire-arms, of which but 48 carry muskets® and only 
296 of the 1,650 have any training at all. Then 
there are 2,079 archers, and 2,881 pikemen and 
billmen, some of whom also appeared to lack 
even their primitive weapons, the remainder, 
2,478, are unarmed, ‘‘ Able men unfurnished,” 
he terms them. 


1 Anticipating B.P. in utilizing youthful emulation. 
* As it was her pleasant custom to do! 
® The rest probably carrying their own fowling pieces, etc. 
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Even this beggarly array cannot be counted on, 
for there is no certainty of their being available 
when needed. There is no system of keeping 
account of their addresses, the captains themselves 
do not know how many men they command, 
“and they have! many more on their pay roll 
than on their companies.” Everything is so 
at sixes and sevens that he proposes that even 
at this eleventh hour, the whole matter should 
be begun again at the very bottom, that the 
Tything men of the county should make out a 
census of all able-bodied men between 16 and 60, 
and then work on that. 

Failing this drastic remedy he proposes that a 
trained body of 1,000 to 1,500 men should be 
raised at once, from the householders and? 
sons of well-off men. ‘These for the present to 
be mobilized? and paid (8d. per day), then in 
future to be trained 12 or 14 days in each year. 
The rest of the musters may be called out four 
days a year (once every quarter), for what it is 
worth! But you will have to promise the 
trained men solemnly that they shall not be sent 
out of the kingdom on any account whatever. 
Given this promise, and an assurance that what- 
ever they do in the present emergency shall not 
be used against them as a precedent in ordinary 
times, and Nicholas is assured that the people 


1 This does not affect Nicholas’ returns, he certifies for no 
man, no horse, and no weapon that he has not actually inspected ! 

2 Another anticipation. Cromwell raised his Ironsides in 
this manner half a century later. 

* He again points out that they will provide their own powder 


rather than be short ! 
oN 
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will do and bear anything and everything. But 
he recommends that when a gentleman has to 
find a certain number of men, he should always 
serve with them himself, not necessarily in com- 
mand, but “‘in the same place, not elsewhere.” 
Then the men will be sure to be well armed 
“and provided with powder.” 

But if the cavalry and infantry are of the 
buckram type, the artillery and army service 
appear to be regular Mrs. Harrises. He 1s 
assured that there are plenty, but try as he will 
he cannot find any of them and shows pretty 
clearly that as far as his belief goes “‘ there never 
wasn’t no sich persons.”” The Lord Lieutenants 
having apparently received that “strait com- 
mandment”’ would seem to have altered their 
tone considerably, and delivered to him a very 
long report—divided into 21 heads—of what they 
have done during the 2} years of their rule. 
Nicholas conscientiously copies this out and 
encloses it with his own report, but he utterly 
refuses to endorse it. The part relating to 
artillery relates, at considerable length, how the 
justices of the shire have been several times moved 
for the provision of petronnels, whereunto they 
have assented, and promised the furnishing thereof 
“at a day sometime past.” As to the service 
arrangements they are in a first-class state. 
‘Post and carriages likewise appointed in every 
division.” ‘‘ There is a thousand pioneers to 
be led by 7 captains, furnished with convenient 
tools.’ “‘ To every company 6 carts and victuals 
for 14 days.” 
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Nicholas’ comments on these notes are almost 
brutally terse. He refuses to vouch for either 
artillery or commissariat services because he has 
not been able to examine the “ Particularities 
of the same.’”” For the men generally that he has 
seen they are “rawly furnished”’ and ‘‘ much 
imperfect in training,” and as for what else the 
L.L.’s claim to have done, ‘‘ I cannot deliver.” 
“* Pioneers likewise I have certified none,”’ because 
he had seen none; he was told about them, but 
none were shown him, either men or equipment. 
And he winds up by expressing his regret that 
it is impossible to furnish a reliable report, but 
he has done the best he could from the information 
he could get. 

The impression left on the reader’s mind is that, 
seeing the Marquis and the Earl were appointed 
nearly three years before (in 1585) specially to 
prepare for the Spanish invasion, that they would 
have been none the worse for being taught 
horsemanship on Odin’s steed in some New 
Forest glade. Very fortunate it was for England 
that her first line of defence held, and the 
Hampshire levies were never tested. 


Once, and once only during all his inspection 
does Nicholas remember himself. He has pointed 
out that it will take much time to work the county 
up into a defensible position, and takes the oppor- 
tunity to point out that ‘I, Dawtrey ” would be 
the best man to do it. Then as the Lord 
Lieutenants live at opposite ends of the county 
they could each appoint a gentleman of “ good 
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2? 


disposition to join with him ; this would save 
them “ much pain and charge.” 

Apparently this nice little post was not pro- 
vided for him, for we? find that a couple of months 
later he was made “ Sergeant Major General ”’ 
of the Army at Tilbury. Here his wage was 
13s. 4d. per day, though as the army only drew 
pay for a month he is very likely correct in saying 
that he was out of pocket by his preparations 
and expenses. For Her Majesty’ s letter to the 
Privy Council to give him a pension of the same 
amount and the way that the Honourable lords 
bluffed him out of it reference must be made to 
the petition,! for I have found no farther record 
of it. Improbable as the tale sounds, there must 
be some substratum of truth in it, for Sir Robert 
Cecil, to whom it was written, was one of those 
Lords and knew the circumstances first hand. 
The net result was that the Spanish scare having 
cleared away, and the country settled down into 
peace, Nicholas’ employment went too, and he 
was left stranded with nothing to do but to 
pursue the ignis fatuus that had lured him from 
Ireland. 


1 Chapter VIII, para. 16. 
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Petition from Nicuortas Dawrrey! to Her 
Majesty Queen Exizaseru, dated May 
the ‘24th, 17945 


“To the Queene’s most excellent Majestie. 
My longe tyme spent in your Majestie’s 
martiall servisses, considering the playces of 
account that I have discharged in the same, 
together with the expenses of my _ bloode, 
limmes and goodes, hath many tymes per- 
swaded me that your Highnesse in regard and 
rewarde thereof woulde have inabled me, with 
mayntenance to have lived, and gon forwarde, 
in that dewtiffull and loyall course of life, 
unto the end of the same, the hope whereof 
hath stayed me up from sinkinge downe into 

the grave by the space of seven years past. 
But now entering into consideration my 
hope groweth weake, and death cannot come 
faster on me than he shalbe wellcome: because 
I fynde by experienc, what honest meanes so 
ever I seeke to be releved by, eyther within 
the realme or without, there is ever one block 


4 See also Appendix IV. 
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or other lying in my waye, so that it is now 
comme to passe that both I and myne must 
eyther sterve within your Majestie’s Kyngdome 
for wantt, or unnaturally rune awaye and seek 
our reliefe! amongst strangers, except God and 
your Majestie’s grace and mercie be extended 
towardes me. 

For I take God to witness that I am not able 
to support myselfe 10 dayes longer, without 
your Highnes present releiffe: for flesh and 
bloode can doe no more than IJ have endured. 
I most humbly beseech your Highnesse to 
pardon my playne writing, for necessitie hath 
no law and hunger breageth the stone walls. 
I have herewithall sent your Majestie according 
to you commandment, my simple opinion of 
the present estate of Irland, which being well 
weyed by your High and princely wisdome, 
shalbe found not to be the least or unproffit- 
ablest servic that ever I did you. But I feare 
me it is like to be the last that ever I shall 
doe you, although not my fault. If I had 
depended of any of your Majestie’s great sub- 
jects, as I doe holie uppon my soveraygne I 
had not sunke under the burthen as now I doe. 
If it be your Majestie’s pleasure to imploye 
me in your servisses of Irland I besech your 
Highness to lett me have present knowledge 
and meanes for the same, for I am not able 
to supporte myself to continnew my attendanc 
without some present releife. 

And so beseching Almightie God to blesse 
1 In Scotland ? Mar and ee were then in power there. 
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preserve and kepe your Highnesse person 
under the shaddow of his winges, and all the 
partes and persons of your dominions frome 
the tirannye of your Highnesse ennimies and 
that you maye have long life to live and rayne 
over us. May the 24th, 1594. 

Your Majestie’s loyall, faythfull and most 
depe distressid servant and subject 

N. Dawtrey.” 


This petition indicates the very nadir of 
Nicholas’ fortunes. 

From the year 1588 he drops out of the records 
for six years. After the Hampshire reports in 
the preceding chapter I find no farther letters 
till the middle of 1594. 

Had it not been for his 1598 petition this time 
would have been almost a perfect blank, but from 
that we gain an idea of the life he was leading now. 
He tells us there that he served with the army 
at Tilbury, but that it only stood in pay one month, 
so it was of little pecuniary assistance to him. 
For the rest of the time we may picture him 
struggling along the path he had marked out 
when he left the Irish service in 1585, but finding 
it a rougher road than he had anticipated. Grow- 
ing poorer day by day, living like a bear on his 
own fat, eked out with hope: selling his little 
estate in Suffolk, accumulating debts, borrowing 
and begging. 

Yet through it all he stuck doggedly to the 
ignoble métier he had chosen, not only haunting 
the Court continually while it was in London, 
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but following it in its constant journeyings, in 
spite of the “‘ very serious’’ expenses incurred 
thereby for himself and his attendant. Even 
in 1591 he was in such poverty that the Queen’s 
present to him in that year was specially for 
‘lodgings and dyett,” and he must have sunk 
lower and lower, for we find him at the last 
extremity in 1594 when he again comes on the 
scene. 

It is a great pity that this blank occurs for it is 
from 1585 to 1594 that his orbit coincided with 
that? of Shakespeare. I have nowhere found 
any actual note of personal contact, but from the 
narrow limits of the Court in which the interests 
of both centred, it is perfectly certain that the 
figure and pursuits of the bulky Captain must 
have been familiar to the younger man. 

And there is one thing that seems to point 
to actual personal contact, and that is the con- 
sistent animosity with which the character of 
Falstaff is drawn throughout all the plays. 
Nowhere is there a trace of the good-humoured 
satire to which 


‘Fat men, and such as sleep o’ nights” 


are always looked upon as fair subjects. Instead 
of this we find no opportunity lost, in any scene 
in which Falstaff appears, of showing him in a 
degrading light, even at the cost of the character 
as a harmonious whole. 


1 “ Yonder he comes, and that arrant Malmsey nose knave, 
mardolpys with him.” 
See Chapter XI. 
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So far as I remember this is unique in all the 
dramatist’s creations. No man is all black, and 
no one better appreciated this than Shakespeare, 
with his intense sympathy with men and moods. 
His greatest villains, lago, Hamlet’s uncle, even 
Aaron himself are all handled with a certain 
kindness, all have their moments of human 
feeling. Falstaff alone shows no redeeming trait. 
He only is ever the same heartless knave without 
a touch of care for anyone but himself, cozening 
and backbiting every person he comes in contact 
with, his prince, his friends, his women, his 
tradesmen, even his servants. 

Now we must not picture Shakespeare at this 
date as the godlike genius, calmly surveying men 
and manners from the heights of Olympus, quick 
to perceive both bad and good, and letting sym- 
pathy soften blame. But rather as an extremely 
clever young man, feeling the superiority of his 
own intellect, and with all the superior youth’s 
intolerant hatred of anyone who he knows is 
mentally his inferior, but whom some accident, 
whatever it be, social position, purse, or even age, 
has placed above him. 

So if we suppose a meeting between the two 
at some Boar’s Head or Green Dragon, or even 
some nobleman’s ante-chamber, possibly just as 
Shakespeare was beginning to feel his feet in a 
different society to that in which he was born, 
it is easy to imagine cause of offence given by the 
soured old soldier to the sensitive young man. 
And we know how long Shakespeare’s resent- 
ments lasted, and how cruelly he used his powers 
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from his attack on Sir Thomas Lucy, renewed 
thirteen years! after the offence, in the Merry 
Wives. 

When Nicholas left the Irish service, his hopes 
ran very high. He had set his heart on one of 
the great Monopolies which were then coming 
into vogue, and which piled up such enormous 
fortunes for their holders in the next reign. 
And the one Nicholas aimed at would have taken 
high rank among them. 

At this time it was unlawful for Innkeepers or 
Victuallers to supply their customers with meat 
during Lent, or on Sundays or holydays. Like 
all such laws, when not backed up by public 
opinion this one was very laxly observed. Now 
Nicholas considered that a monopoly granted to 
himself, under which he could give licences for 
such supply, at moderate fees, would be a good 
thing all round. It would assert the majesty of 
the law, would save the innkeepers the unpleasant- 
ness of knowing themselves lawbreakers ; last, 
and of course least, it would provide him with 
some slight recompense for his labours in behalf 
of the first two parties. 

But the innkeepers and victuallers may be 
forgiven for not seeing the matter in exactly the 
same light. We know, and they knew much 
better, how such monopolies were usually en- 
forced: by the aid of heavy penalties and legions 
of spies. And this particular monopoly was one 
that lent itself specially to that style of working, 
even if spycraft had not been Nicholas’ pet 

1 And after Sir Thomas’s death. 
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hobby. So we may picture a very bitter struggle 
going on between them and the Captain, from 
about 1585 to some time well past 1588. For in 
that year Nicholas thought he had finally won, 
only to find himself beaten on the post in some 
unexplained manner. 

Now Shakespeare came to London in 1585, 
the year in which Nicholas began his siege of the 
Court. He commenced his metropolitan life at 
the bottom, first as horse-holder, then as call-boy, 
before working his way up to the sock and buskin. 
It is therefore evident that, during the years that 
the Captain was fighting the publicans, 
Shakespeare’s associates and friends would chiefly 
be members of that body. At first the ostlers, 
tapsters, and drawers, afterwards the hosts 
themselves. And given a youth with the hot 
temper and quick sympathies of the future 
dramatist, it is natural to suppose that an active 
personal dislike would be added to the academic 
contempt roused by the Captain’s pursuits. 

So here we have a cause of quarrel much more 
creditable to the future dramatist than that of 
personal pique. 

Weill! The Council’s promise did not materi- 
alize, and as the Captain’s purse grew leaner, 
his claims became smaller. For a long time he 
tried to get at least the return of the Seneschalship 
he had thrown away, but that proved as hopeless 
as the monopoly. So lower and lower he came 
till in 1594 we see that his petition was for 
anything to keep the wolf from the door. — 

The Queen’s “great ire and indignation” 
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against him for refusing to work under Perrott 
evidently still smouldered, as might be expected, 
for Elizabeth was not a forgiving woman. But 
if she had a soft spot in her heart it was for her | 
“ancient servitor,” and in 1591 (or thereabouts, 
for Nicholas’ dates are vague), when the Court 
was at Windsor, the sight out of “ some window 
of her private lodging ” of the Captain trudging 
his weary round touched her, and she sent him 
£100 out of her own private purse to help pay 
for his “lodging and dyett.’’ But she had not 
yet forgiven him though she threw out hopes 
for the future and in 1592 we come to the only 
extraneous note I have found relating to him 
during this weary six years. He apparently had 
a little estate in Suffolk, some 10 messuages and 
44 acres of land, and this he sold to John Ives, 
who was related to him through a marriage with 
one of the Petworth Dawtreys. Possibly the 
relationship made Ives a little careless, possibly 
he paid the money—or part of it—over too soon : 
anyway he had to call on the Sheriff of! Suffolk 
to make Nicholas fulfil his covenant. 

Still these were but temporary stays, and he 
grew poorer and poorer, till early in 1594 he 
had apparently reached his nadir. The Court 
was at Greenwich and the Queen appears to have 
got over her anger so far as to permit of his 
personal attendance on her. At any rate, he 
had been admitted into her presence, and she 
desired him to give her his opinion on the state 
of affairs in Ireland, which though nominally 

1 British Museum, Add. ea No. 28446. 
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in a state of peace, was drawing to a head for the 
greatest rebellion in its annals: the nine years’ 
war. But as his voice was ‘‘ unpleasant through? 
my infirmity ’’ he begged leave to give it in 
writing. And in sending it to Her Majesty he 
takes the opportunity of enclosing the personal 
letter given in the early part of this chapter. 

It seems a curious way of writing to so auto- 
cratic a person as Gloriana, but he evidently 
knew his business, for in less than a fortnight 
from its date a warrant bad passed the Exchequer 
to pay Captain Nicholas Dawtrey £140 as a free 
gift out of the Queen’s share of the forfeited 
Irish estates. And from this time forward he 
appears to have had free access to her ear, and she 
made various attempts to help him, though for 
long his own impossible personality kept that 
““ block in the way ”’ as far at least as employment 
went. 

The letter on the state of Ireland, though 
written in his usual familiar rambling style, is 
full of good sense, and shows a grasp of his sub- 
ject, which no one would expect who had read 
only his begging epistles. It is one long pro- 
phecy of what will happen, pointing out not only 
the various dangers, but the men who will come 
to the front in them. And in every case, during 
the nine years of chaos that followed, his warnings 
were fulfilled to the letter. Had Elizabeth 
taken the advice he gave her (when it was given, 
that is, for his suggestions were mostly carried 


1 He was evidently subject to bronchial troubles. He 
sometimes put off his attendance on Cecil for this reason. 
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out, one by one, years later, when it was too late), 
then indeed it would have been the “ profitab- 
lest’? service he ever rendered her. ‘This letter 
emphatically belongs to the Nicholas of the 
Hampshire reports. 

There is another letter, however, written about 
this time which is not on the same level— 
Landsdown MS. III—46. Now, and later, he 
was struggling hard to get back the Seneschalship 
which he had so lightheartedly thrown away some 
seven years before. Someone proposed to abolish 
the office altogether, so Nicholas writes a short 
history of it, giving reasons why it should be kept 
on, with a sketch of the best man for it, who it 
need not be said very much resembles himself. 
He brings in various of his own services very 
neatly, and especially one toward the end, which 
bears some resemblance to Falstaff’s account of 
his fight with the men in buckram. “ Captain 
Dawtrey ”’—he modestly speaks in the third 
person—“ only with eight persons,” waiting at 
Carrickfergus for a boat to take them to Dublin, 
and “The Scots with all their force coming to 
assail the Palace, and to raze it to the ground, did 
in that attempt chase them away, and slew a 
number of them, and besides restored the prey 
they had taken.” 

Now, seeing that the “ full force’ of the Scots 
at Red Bay was at this time to be counted in 
thousands rather than hundreds, Captain Dawtrey 
and his eight men must have “ sweated over- 
much” that day. Might it not have been in 
some such reminiscence as this, told in detail 
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over the inn fire, that the misbegotten knaves 
had their birth ! 

It is not quite certain whether Nicholas re- 
married when he was at his lowest ebb, or 
whether the Queen’s Bounty emboldened him 
to take this step. He says in the letter which 
brought matters to a head, “I and myne,’’ but 
this may refer to his children by his first marriage. 
His first wife, and the only one I have traced in 
the Heraldic Visitations, was Mary Ringwood, 
and by her he had two sons, Anthony and Walter, 
and two daughters, Norton and Diana, all born 
between 1570 and 1577. But we find him, soon 
after 1594, married to a wife evidently much 
younger than himself, for the registers of St. 
Alban’s, Holborn (where he apparently resided) 
reveal a second family growing up very fast 
around him. ‘The burial of his children, John 
and Margaret, are recorded on May 25th, 
1596, and Dec. 19th, 1598, respectively. Also — 
the births of Mary, Dec. 4th, 1598, and Nicholas, 
March 20th, 1600, while a posthumous son,! 
John, is registered on Oct. gth, 1601. 

From his widow’s pension we find her name is 
Winifred, and that is all the information respect- 
ing her. But one would think it very probable 
that she was of a lower social rank than her 
husband. One-can hardly imagine a young 
woman of any position marrying an old man who 
was such a conspicuously bad match as Nicholas 
must have been. But there is no definite 


1 It was common at this date, when a son or daughter died, 
to name a future child after the lost one. 
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evidence to support this theory, except her absence 
from the Visitations, and the fact that the posthu- 
mous child is registered as ‘“‘ Daultery.” But the 
spelling of names was very catholic in the sixteenth 
century. I have myself seen the will of an M.A. 
in which his own name is spelt in three different 
ways ! And for the rest no mere man dare judge 
of a lady’s reasons, while the Fireside Critic, on 
reference to her, only says that if no woman 
ever married without a sensible excuse, the 
human race would have become extinct long 
since. Especially Nicholas’ particular branch. 
So there you are ! 


fe 


CHAPTER VII 


MARKING TIME 


Tue Calendars of State Papers! for the three and 
a half years following the Queen’s gift to Nicholas 
are as barren as their predecessors, but there is a 
series of letters from him to Sir Robert Cecil 
among the papers at Hatfield House, which 
cover the whole period. They confirm the 
statements in his petition (Chapter VIII) and 
show that he kept up his siege of the Queen as 
doggedly as ever. He seems to have got more 
frequent access to Her Majesty and Cecil and he 
uses this for a most systematical and persistent 
begging. Place or pension, leases, reversions, 
anything than can be turned into hard cash come 
up in their turns. He was apparently in a little 
easier circumstances now, and two years after the 
£140 the Queen gave him another £100 out of 
her own privy purse. Doubtless, too, his 
‘““ Martial discourses”? brought in delicate re- 
munerations from those who “ bespoke”’ them. 
But he was still miserably poor, and though the 
note of despair is absent, his letters are full of 
his poverty and his creditors. From the Regis- 
ters he had evidently settled at Holborn, and from 


1 See Appendices Nos. 5. 
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there he followed the Court, whether in London 
or on its bi-yearly country circuits as regularly 
as a man attends his office. 

All through this period—and after it—the 
prophecies he had made to the Queen respecting 
the events in Ireland were working out, and Irish 
Viceroys and provincial governors were rising 
and falling almost like May-flies. Ireland was 
then what South Africa has been in our own time 
—the grave of reputations. A wave of con- 
fidence would run through the country as some 
great man took up the task of bringing peace 
and order to the distressed land—and then in 
a few months he would be back again shamed and 
discredited to make way for a fresh favourite. 
And as each new star rose on the horizon there 
was Nicholas in his ante-room ready to offer 
him the advice of an expert in Irish warfare, 
and to press his claims for that once despised 
Seneschalship—or anything else that was going. 
And there is no doubt that he kept up as steady 
a pressure on every member of the English 
Government, though Sir John Stanhope and Sir 
John Fortescue are the only two I have traced. 
But then few statesmen kept their papers as care- 
fully as did the future Earl of Salisbury. 

Yet, however wide he cast his nets, there is 
no question that—next to the Queen—on Sir 
Robert Cecil was his chief reliance. Rightly 
or wrongly he attributes Elizabeth’s forgiveness 
to Sir Robert, and though he has assured the 
Queen he had never depended on any of her 
“great subjects,” shows he is not too old to 
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learn. In the very first letter—a fortnight after 
he received the £140—he constitutes himself 
Sir Robert’s protegé—‘ and you will not only 
bind me and mine to pray for you, but to depend 
upon vou during our life’’—and for the rest of 
his life he always writes as though the Queen and 
Cecil were as much interested in his affairs as 
he himself. 

By the kindness of the Marquis of Salisbury 
I have transcribed these letters from the originals, 
and they will be found in the Appendix. They 
are all human documents, pulsating with the 
personality and egoism of the writer. Naturally 
the “o’erwords o’ the sang” are always his 
services, his poverty, and his debts, but there are 
flashes of character showing that the aggressive 
nature of the man has not been tamed by poverty. 
As when in writing (through Sir Robert) to the 
Privy Council begging them to intercede with 
H.M. in favour of his pension, he concludes, 
“And I shall... be thankful unto your Honours, 
or some of you.” 

In the earliest letter, written in the first flush 
of success, when he doubtless thought he had the 
ball at his feet, and it only needed kicking, he 
proposes to do H.M. a signal service. To raise 
a regiment—or regiments—of the “‘ mere? Irish ” 
who had been trained in Elizabeth’s little wars, 
and were now knocking about in Ireland, a con- 
stant danger. ‘These he will take to Brittany 


1 “ Mere Irish” is not used by him in any way as a term of 
contempt—though it was doubtless so in its origin—but to 
distinguish them from the English settled in Ireland. 
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(where there was a war on) and keep them there 
till they are all killed. It would be a great pity 
if any were allowed to come home. “ If they 
live, the Queen will be well served by them, and 
if they die she shall be the better served. Fea 3 
is a merry wind (they say) that can blow nothing 
but profit.” And he intimates that there is 
hardly any other captain who could do this as 
well as he could because he knows and is trusted 
by the Irish ! There was no weak sentiment 
about Nicholas ! 

One thing in these letters is rather touching, 
the care he takes to put the exact terms of any 
verbal promise—or encouraging speech—down 
into writing at the earliest possible moment. 
How many times he must have found his memory 
of what had been said to get rid of him at variance 
with that of the speakers, to teach this practice 
to so slipshod a man as Nicholas! But the most 
amusing touch of all is in the very last letter. 
He has all along in these letters—and doubtless 
also viva voce—made very much of his debts and 
how heavily they lay on his conscience. At last 
Cecil asks him for a schedule of these debts, 
that the Queen may pay them. Whether this was 
Sir Robert’s own proposal or the Queen’s is not 
certain, but there is a spice of feminine wicked- 
ness about it that makes one suspicious. Any- 
way it fetched Nicholas out of his shell with a 
rush. He points out very plainly that it is he 
who has served Her Majesty—not his creditors. 
‘““T thought good not to declare the greatness of 
my debts, but to show you the time I have spent 
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in Her Majesty’s services, and also the losses and 
hindrances that I received thereby—whereby your 
honour may rather judge of such debts than by 
me setting down !” 

And these articles are doubtless the ‘‘ Com- 
plaint of Dawtrey,” the latter half of which forms 
the next chapter. How I wish that whoever 
preserved it had saved the whole! It would 
probably have given interesting notes on his early 
life, and how he obtained the Seneschalship. 
Possibly aiso given some clue to the grounds he 
had for the hopes which inspired him to throw 
up a solid position to pursue the fata morgana 
of Court favour. 
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THE COMPLAINT OF DAWTREY 


From the Cottonian MSS. in the British 
Museum. Titus B XII, Fo. 283. 


Date, Fuly 1597. 


Paragraph 1 ‘“‘and if anything was done by 
Dawtrey that was fittable, Sir Henry Bagnall 
would by his letters unto the Lo Deputy? 
call the glory thereof unto himself. If there 
were anything done by Sir Henry Bagnall that 
had ill successe, he would by the like letters 
lay the fault upon Dawtrey, although that 
Dawtrey have the brunte of the fyght, and 
receaved many a wounde in those fyghts, as 
once he was lefte by the said Sir Henry halfe 
dead in the field. 

2 At the last Sorleyboys having lost many of 
his men in divers fyghtes called on his nephew 
Angus Macdonnill with 2,000 Scots to his 
assistance who landed at the Redd Bay. 
The landing of Angus made Sir Henry Bagnall 
not only to forsake his garrison place at 
Glenavim, where he was well vittled and 


1 Sir John Perrott—Lord Deputy (or Lord Lieutenant) of 
Ireland. 
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fortified, but also to write privately, and un- 
known unto Dawtrey, for more men, by the 
which Sir John Perrott sent downe 400 footmen 
and 100 horsemen more with 6 other commis- 
sioners to expedite the warr, whereuppon 
there was 1,000 men and 8 commissioners, 
which number were needles and a pester unto 
the service, as well for the greate number of 
commissioners as souldiers, for that victuall 
waxed scarce, and the enemie not very strong. 

Notwithstanding that, Dawtrey by his letters 
and a discrete messuage sent unto Angus 
Macdonnill so handled the matter with the 
said Angus that he refused to ioyne with his 
uncle Sorleyboye, but shipped all his men 
agayne at the Redd bay where he landed as 
afforsayd, and went into Irelande! Scottland 
without any act done agaynst her Matie 
p-testing unto the messenger that the Seneschal 
Dawtrey should be very well assured that 
Sorleyboye should nout have any assistance 
of hym, but that he would take the seneschals 
counsell in all thyngs, for that his counsell 
was good. 

The commissioners and souldiers coming 
together, Dawtrey declared the needlesness of 
such a charge of men and commissioners, and 
seeing that his letters had not taken greater 
effect with the Lo Deputy, he, the said Dawtrey, 
would go unto Dublin to declare unto the whole 
estate the wast of money and the pvision for 
such a number of souldiers as were sent 


1 Alteration in the MSS. 
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whereby the service was rather choken than 
furthered, all the commissioners agreed save 
Sir Henry Bagnall, whereuppon Captain 
Pawlett (?) went with Dawtrey unto the state 
to assist him in the same declaration. 

5 Then when he came unto the Lo Deputy 
he found that he had granted unto the said 
Souldiers to be pay’d and vittled; and unto 
Odonell as unto Odogherty and Macguire and 
MacMahon, and the like, all which sent off 
the rest of the greate men of Ulster to take to 
themselves captains to train souldiers and 
especialie Scotts to defend themselves. 

6 The which capens and souldiers were suf- 
fered to be imployed in the inventions, humours 
and quarrels of such as payd and vittled them, 
in their own countreys, contrary to the politic 
plott of the composition intended of the Lo 
Deputy aforesayd. Which careless handling 
of this so wightie a matter of composition 
that would have been a caution uppon such 
wilde Mans hostes in Ireland to have restrained 
them from rebellion, if discrete english capens 
and souldiers had been employed; but being 
commanded by the Irish lords in their private 
quarrells, as hath been declared, is now become 
the very nursery of all rebellion and mistrust, 
in such a warlike sorts, as unless it be soon 
provided for, it will endanger the losse of the 
whole state. 

7 Shortly after this Sir John Perrott took 
occasion to send Dawtrey into Scottland in a 
needless business, which was intended for the 
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staying of the incursions of the Scotts into 
Ireland, although it was indifferent well pro- 
vided for by Dawtrey, for he had wone Angus 
Macdonnell not to assist Sorleyboye. Besides 
he had gotten the Earl of Marr to deal with 
the Earl of Argill (who hath the greate com- 
mand of the islands of Scotland) to restrain 
their encursions, which the Earl of Argill did 
promise the Earl of Marr by his othe that he 
would do it with as great effort as he had 
desired it. Yet notwithstanding Dawtrey must 
goe into Scottland for divers causes. The one 
was for that he had taken and killed certain 
at sea going with vittle and munitions unto 
the scottish and irish rebels, besides he had 
been at the killing of the Earle of Arran’s 
commissioners and souldiers at the isle of 
Arran uppon the sending munitions into 
Ireland. But nothing stirred the Earl of 
Arran more than that Dawtrey succoured the 
Earl of Marr and the master of Glamis, three 
quarters! of a year at Carrickfergus when they 
were banished, and at the last shipped them 
into Scottland uppon an english shipp, at 
which time they took the castle of Stirling and 
vittled it, and so went into England unto her 
Matie. For the which when Dawtrey was in 
Scottland the Earl of Arran would have had 
Dawtrey arraigned, and an assizes to pass uppon 
him (as they term it in Scottland), if the king 
would have consented thereto. But when the 
King would not consent but on the contrary 


1 Three-eighths would be nearer the mark. 
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gave Dawtrey extraordinary good countenance 
and in particular greate thanks for the well 
using of those lordes, the earl of Arran sought 
to have Dawtrey murthered with pistols, as 
it is well known unto Sir Edward Wootton, 
who was then her Maties embassador there 
at that time. 

8. Notwithstanding, Dawtrey despatched all 
his business there in good sort, that he had in 
charge, and corrupted a spie among the 
Jesuit seminants and others, traitors both of 
England and Ireland who were all maintained 
at a house of the earl of Arran called Kilhold 
to practise treasons against her Matie and her 
states. By which means, what matter soever 
was concluded in this council in the day, the 
said spie revealled it in the nyght during the 
time that the said Dawtrey was in Scottland. 
And at Dawtrey’s departure he put on the said 
spie to Sir Edward Wootton, who on his 
departure put him on to Mr. Poundall who 
followed him. 

9 Dawtrey had commission to give £500, 
to give the spie persuant, which money should 
have come out of her Matie’s treasury, for 
Sir John Perrott gave him the Commission; 
but Dawtrey saved the spie’s life and the 
queen’s money, and brought back a lost 
subject in such sorte as he must now be honest 
and faithful during his life, spite of his heart. 

10 At the last, Dawtrey was commanded from 
her Matie to return out of Scottland (his 
business ended) into England, where he de- 
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sired to stay rather than serve under Sir John 
Perrott, who was so violent in all his council, 
knowing well that what good he did it should be 
drownded. But uppon his return out of 
Scottland her highnes was minded to send him 
again into Ireland to follow the warr against 
the Scotts, and to have the management of it 
under his own command. Which Dawtrey 
would not undertake (as my lord your father 
well knoweth) by reason that Sir John Perrott 
favored not the sayd Dawtrey, neigther was 
he desirous to serve under his command, but 
resigned the place that before he had, whereby 
Dawtrey was in danger of her Maties ire and 
heavy indignation had it not been for the 
honourable dealing of the Lo treasurer.? 

11 Whereuppon Sir John Perrott so muddled 
the warr by making of peace with Sorleyboye, 
giving him better conditions than he had before. 
And her Matie being well satisfied for Dawtrey 
not going into Ireland, he was employed in 
the West part of England to regard the de- 
fences uppon the seacoast for the landing of the 
enemie, where he spent three quarters of a year. 

12 And then in the yeare 1588 he was chosen 
Sergt. Major general of her Matie’s armies 
by the whole consent of the lords of her Matie’s 
most honourable privy council; which was a 
greater charge unto him to furnish himself for 
that place, the army? standing in pay but for 


1 Lord Burghley, father of the Sir Robert Cecil to whom this 
letter is written. 
2 The army assembled at Tilbury at the time of the Spanish 
Armada. 
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one month, and hys entertainment being but 
13/4 a day, which defrayed not his men’s 
dyett for the time. 

13 Lastly he must note one other service 
that he did in Ireland of profit unto her Matie: 
uppon a mutiny that happened between the 
souldiers and vittlers for bread and beare. 
The vittlers having wheate and malte made 
very bad bread and beare for the souldiers, 
who often complained unto Dawtrey being 
their governor. At the length they fell to 
mutiny, and would have caught the vittler and 
have thrust him into a burning oven: the vittler 
ran away into Dawtrey’s chamber for succour, 
and for haste fell into his chamber door 
breathless. So he was preserved, and the 
matter being brought further in question the 
souldiers brought forth bothe bread and beare 
that was very bad and unfit as unwholesome. 
The vittler answered that he could not make 
any better bread and beare of that corn which 
he had in the store at that time. Whereuppon 
Dawtrey took into his hands all the remainder, 
and caused his own baker and bruer to take and 
brue for the Queene and saw the doing of it 
himself, which when it was done he found the 
maulte and hoppes that was in the store, 
and allowed according to the ancient waights 
for beare, and made such exceeding good 
beare as the souldiers had not tasted the like 
for many a month before, whatever the good- 
ness of the corn was. : 

14 And for the wheate it made not only ex- 
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ceeding good and wholesome bread, but above 
20 loaves out of the bushel, every loaf weighing 
3 lbs. 6 oz. going into the oven and 3 lbs. 
coming out of the oven. Whereas the Queen’s 
Matie and her progenitors never had made by 
the vittlers before, out of the bushel of wheate 
above 20 suche loaves, every loaf weighing 
about 2 lbs. Whereby her Matie lost in 
loaves in every bushel of wheate which was sent 
in her army or garrisons of Ireland until that 
day 10 loaves weighed at 2 lbs. each loaf, 
which is 6/8 in each quarter of wheat for 
souldiers, and by Dawtrey’s service gained 
out of this mutiny, and so shall her and her 
successors do for ever. 

15 Her Matie at the breaking up of the camp 
at Tilbury, signified her pleasure unto the 
grand officers of her highness’ privie council, 
that her pleasure was that Dawtrey should 
have a pension out of the exchequer which was 
the entertainment that he then had at Tilbury 
for his sergt. majorship as aforesaid. This 
was written unto her Lo general signifying 
her highnes’s pleasure for the said pension 
for him under 8 councillors’ hands whereof the 
Lo Treasurer was one, the which yet remaineth 
recorded in the council book. 

16 ‘The Lord general sent Dawtrey the letter 
by the Lord Marshall, Sir John Norris, 
whereuppon Dawtrey brought the same but 
unto the council table, where he humbly 
desired to have letters patent to pass unto him 
of the pension accordingly, but these honour- 
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ably promised the said Dawtrey that if he would 
relinquish the pension they would give him 
another office which then he sued for, of the 
taking of bonds and proroguements for her 
Matie with a reasonable fee, of all the Inns, 
Taverns, Tabling houses, and Alehouses in 
England for the dressing of flesh meats in 
Lent and other days prohibited, but yet 
hitherto he hath neither had the one nor the 
other, alto’ that he was neere unto them both 
and had (to his great charges) drawn the 
draughts of the patents of both the office and 
pension. 

17. Since which time he hath not been employed 
in any service; notwithstanding he hath not 
been ydle, but hath employed himself for her 
Maties better service to write five marshall 
discourses for the good undertaking of the 
warres of Ireland, and of the Irish rebellions, 
customs and manners. 

18 ‘The first he wrote by the commandment of 
the Lord Treasurer, according as the tyme 
then stood fittest for the reformation, which 
no man living hath seen or had a coppie of, 
but only he. 

19 The second by her Matie’s commandment 
for her service only. 

20 The third at the commandment of the 
Earl of Essex, which he only had. 

21 The fourth written uppon the common 
policies of Ireland, which no man hath seen 
yet, only himself. 

22 The fifth at the instance of the Lord Borough, 
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now Lord Deputy, which no man had a copy 
of the same, only the said Lord Borough, and 
also a little before the Earl of Essex did speake 
unto Dawtrey that he might have a coppie of 
it with him to stay. 

23 Also to keep himself from Idleness and to 
do her Matie and his country such service as 
lay in his small power, he hath written a 
marshall discourse or plott intending it for 
showing the defense of this realm from all 
foreign invasion, and divided it into 3 parts. 
The first part is unto the people to prepare 
arms, and willing contributions of treasure for 
these defenses which part he calleth she 
preparation. 

24 ‘The second part is of the active part of the 
war, and the true managing thereof, detecting 
the enormities crept into the militia of England, 
wherein he hath anatomised all the kinds of 
war, either defensive or offensive, by sea or 
land, making a picture out of them, also to 
show which of them is the fittest, strongest, 
surest and also of least charge for this realm 
to undertake; bringing in of no injuries among 
the people, or altering any laws, customs, 
ordinancies or manners of the soil, or troubling 
the Estate with needless fortifications. 

25 The third part is of the true understanding 
of the marshall laws fitting for it, with all the 
limits and bounds of every man’s office and 
place in the war, from the high general unto 
the private souldier (which discipline is so 
decayed that we have scarce left unto us the 
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weakness and confusion into our armies, as 
will be well shown if the enemi should attempt 
us with royal force). 

26 He hath written 2 of these 3 parts, and if 
her Matie had done anything for Dawtrey 
that he might have withdrawn himself from 
suits, the said part had been also finished a 
year ago and more. 

27 These are the general points of his time 
bestowed in her Maties service, in the which 
if he should write of the mishaps that have 
happened unto him, and the causes that he 
had to be at great charges, it would not have 
been wondered at that he should be so deeply 
indebted. ‘Two things only he will note unto 
your Honour, out of the wars in Ireland; 
that will bring any man far in debt that hath 
a special desire to do faithful service to her 
highness as (he giveth God thanks) it was 
always his ardent desire to perform, which 2 
things are housekeeping and espiall. For if 
a man be not liberal in those 2 things, it is 
impossible for a captain of government (how 
great soever his number of men be) to do any 
service of account. 

28 And for Espiall, although he hath spent 
more than any captain (he will not say than 
any main captain) in that realm did, yet hitherto 
he never charged her Matie a penni for it 
by way of condonatum as others have done. 
These be the causes which have brought him 
deeply indebted and behind hand very far. 
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29 Dawtrey hath been a suitor this 9 years at 
the court, which hath set him not a little 
backward as well through expenses for diet 
and lodging for himself and a man and so 
made more loss, which is very serious. 

30 About 7 years past her Matie at Windsor 
of her gracious goodness seeing Dawtrey 
walking out at some window of her privie 
lodging, caused the Lords of her privy council 
to call him before them, when they delivered 
unto him that her Matie had appointed Mr. 
Secford to give him 100 pounds, which 100 
pounds the clerk said was not her highness’ 
determination to give him in lieu of the suit 
that he had with her Matie, but that her high 
pleasure was that he should continue the said 
suit still unto her; declaring further that it was 
given to pay for his lodgings and diet in the 
meantime until her Matie had passed some 
suit unto him that might repair his deranged 
estate again. 

31 About 4 years past at Greenwich when he 
delivered (uppon her highnesses command- 
ment) a little brief discourse on Ireland, her 
Matie gave him a warrant (by your honourable 
hands) for 140 pounds out of the exchequer 
of the forfeitures. 

32 About 2 years past her highness at Richmond 
gave him a 100 pounds by the hand of Mr. 
Secford and sent him word by Mr. Killigrew 
that she would give him a lease in London that 
he should be able to pay his debts, and take 
him into her Matie’s service. 
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33 These 3 parcels of Money her Matie of her 
gracious goodness and high bounty hath given 
him, which 3 parcels doth amount to £340, 
and more he never had save his ordinary pay 
with entertainment (God he taketh to witness), 
nor defrauded the charges of the places and 
offices he held, because he lived to do her 
highness effectual service, and to give all his 
souldiers their dues, and to keep them in 
strength and health for service. 

34 Having men in his charge under God and 
her Maties government, it is a weighty matter 
in the sight of God and man to lose one of 
them through his negligence. Although that 
it be in these days a common thing for Capens 
to get in gold and silver, and also to have good 
store of money in their pockets. 

35 But let such capens take heed that through 
such vain follies they have not thereby soiled 
consciences both towards their sovereign prince 
and their souldiers that were their charges both 
for body and souls, in deceving and robbing 
the one, and murthering (for want of their 
dues, or their number of followers to stand 
by them in a day of need) the other. 

36 But especially your honour let him not be 
condemned in your judgement for this his 
poverty, considering that it came through and 
by her highnes’s service, as your honour may 
well prove by this brief, showing of his general 
parts and his services and time spent therein 
for the most part this 35 years, wherein he 
hath not put all the particular deeds of it by a 
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hundred services wherein he hath adventured 
his life and lost much blood. 

37 Notwithstanding he is now more able and 
willing to serve her highness both to spend and 
end his life therein, as his actions shall well 
declare if that it pleases her Matie to so use 
his services and enable him thereunto. 
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We are told that there! is no rule without an ex- 
ception. If this be so, there must be one to the 
rule itself, and I think the excepted rule must be 
the one exemplified in the old Sussex proverb, 
‘“Tt’s dogged as does it.’’ Certain it is, anyhow, 
that there are very few exceptions here, and 
Nicholas’ case was not destined to be one of them. 

Doggedness is indeed the only word to describe 
the steady persistence of his methods. Leaving 
out of the count the spade work he had put in 
while still in harness, he had devoted nine long 
years to the pursuit of ‘* Court suits.” He had 
worked early and late, and thrown into that pur- 
suit an ability and energy that must have carried 
him far if sensibly used. He had brought “I 
and myne”’ to poverty, had lived from hand to 
mouth, and made himself the jibe of gentle and 
simple. He had long lost the glittering hopes 
he started with, so that now his highest aim was 
to get back into the Seneschalship he had cast 
aside. When he is told decidedly that even 
that is out of the question, he simply changes his 
request. “If not that, then this at least,” never 


1 See Appendices Nos. 6, 7 and 8, 
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for one instant does he dream of giving up his 
hunt. 

And then suddenly fortune changes, and 
success—very modest success, but still unmis- 
takably success of a sort—crowns his efforts 
and he gets his pension. It, of course, came 
from the petition. If a man that you like 
makes you laugh at him heartily enough you 
naturally want to make him join in the laugh. 
And so it seems to have been here. 

Whether this is so or not, from the end of 
1597 he begins to come into the State papers 
again in a definite fashion. The Queen certainly 
—and Cecil probably—are really trying to find 
employment for him. It’s doubtful whether 
H.M. paid his debts after all; of course it’s 
possible she may have done so from her privy 
purse, as she had helped him twice before, but 
I doubt it. If she did, it’s very evident from his 
later letters that he at once started a fresh crop. 
But however this may be, it is certain that 
little jobs begin to be found for him, One is 
serious enough, a sort of Royal Commission 
is formed to determine the best way to prosecute 
the Irish War. ‘The opinions are asked of Sir 
Walter Raleghe, Sir George Carew, Sir William 
Russell, Sir Richard Bingham, and Captains 
Stafforde and Dawtrey. It’s an honour to any 
man to be included in such a list. 

But other tasks which are given him, and his 
treatment of them have a more Gilbertian flavour. 
One especially, a young Irishman, a member of 
an Anglo-Irish family, the Stantons, comes to 
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England with a proposal of service to the Queen, 
and she sends him to Nicholas for expert advice. 
Between them, the youth and the Captain hatch 
up an Opera Bouffe plot. It appears that the 
Burkes under McWilliam ‘“‘ Yeater,”! are in 
rebellion, and as the Stantons are a broken clan, 
and many of them live intermingled with the 
Burkes, they are obliged to be in rebellion, too. 
But—of course—their hearts are true to their 
Queen, and their one wish is to be loyal subjects 
and—incidentally—to get free from Mc William’s 
oppression. And the way to attain both these 
objects is to be as follows. Captain Stanton, 
the head of the family, who is living in England, 
is to be furnished with a band of English troops, 
and with them to go into Galway, and from 
thence raid McWilliam’s territory and seize 
the Abbey of Cong. McWilliam of course will 
come hotfoot to drive him away, whereupon the 
Stantons who live among the Burkes, coming 
with them to battle, will give notice of his exact 
plans to Captain Stanton. So then Sir Clifford 
Conyers, with an English army, can lay an 
ambuscade for the unsuspicious rebels. ‘Then, 
attacked at once by the Cong garrison, Sir 
Clifford’s army, and the Stantons in their own 
army, McWilliam and his followers will be cut 
to pieces. So there is an end of the Burkes and 
their rebellion, to the great profit and glory of 
H.M. 


1 McWilliam Eughter, head of one branch of the Burkes, 
ancestor—or collateral—of either the Clanrickard or Mayo 
families, I forget which. 
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Nicholas is very urgent on the necessity of the 
troops sent with Captain Stanton being all 
Englishmen, as if there are Irishmen among them 
the plot will be betrayed to McWilliam, who will 
counterplot, so that it will be the Queen’s men 
who will be cut to pieces. But he does not seem 
to have sensed the danger—or rather the absolute 
certainty—of its being divulged by one or more 
of the Stantons among the Burkes, on whose 
co-operation and services as spies the whole 
thing depends. Remember, these men _ had 
lived for generations intermingled with the 
dominant clan, as vassals, neighbours, friends 
and doubtless relatives, for there must have been 
plenty of inter-marriages. And their families 
would be left behind, among the Burkes, when 
they started out on their errand of treachery, 
exposed to the fearful vengeance which both 
sides habitually meted out to non-combatants at 
this time. Yet there appears not the slightest 
suspicion 1n Nicholas’ mind that any one of these 
men will, either from fear, affection, cupidity, 
or even mere carelessness let out the secret 
which will bring the massacre the other side. 
He must have been fascinated by the personality 
of the envoy, who, it appears, is “‘a professor 
of the gospel of Christ,” that is a Protestant, 
and who only mixed himself in the affairs in the 
hopes of bringing back his kindred to their 
loyalty and the true religion. He also “ resteth 
here about it at my charge, and hath done so a long 
time, that am hardly able to bear it.” There 
must have been points about this young man ! 
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There is a certain touch of comic opera, too, 
about the efforts which the Queen made at this 
time to find him a more permanent post. Among 
other things he is recommended for—a naval 
paymastership—one would have thought that 
taking all in all, his physical build, mental 
outlook, training, and record, it would have been 
impossible to find a post more unsuited to the 
man, or a man more unsuited to the post. But 
there were other attempts a little less laughable. 
Seeing that the Irish service won’t have him, 
how about the garrisons in the Low Countries? 
Sir Samuel Bagenal is come back from there to 
take the place of his brother the marshal, slain 
at Portsmore. And he tells Nicholas that he 
understands that the company he has just re- 
signed was “intended for Dawtrey.” But it 
does not materialize and then Elizabeth tries, 
as she can’t find a vacancy for her suitor, to make 
one. She hears—lI hope that it was not through 
Nicholas—that a certain Captain Throgmorton, 
who is in command of a company at Flushing, 
is also Sergeant!-Major of that town. So she 
thinks it only right that he should give up his 
company to Nicholas, retaining the Sergeant- 
Majorship. But poor Throgmorton protests 
that the S.M. was given him as a reward for his 
services, that he might be better off, not worse,. 
as this will leave him. Elizabeth at once sees 
the sweet reasonableness of this and revokes her 
order as to the Company. “ And yet nevertheless 
because it is thought meet by her that some place 

1 What we call Provost-Marshal, I suppose. 
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of entertainment be assigned Captain Dawtrey, 
her pleasure is that Captain Throgmorton shall 
resign the office of Sergeant Major to Captain 
Dawtrey,” and she enjoins Sir Robert Sydney, 
Governor of Flushing, to see that this is done. 
But it isn’t done and poor Nicholas was “no 
forrader.” ‘There is no question that his can- 
tankerous character was too well known; as soon as 
any General or Governor found that “‘ the Queen’s 
ancient servitor ’’ was going to be foisted on him, 
he soon arranged that there should be “ some 
blocke or other in the waye.” 

It is a question whether Nicholas very much 
regretted the loss of either of these posts. They 
were both “ foot’ companies, and he could not 
be expected to be more enthusiastic about them 
than Falstaff was in a similar case. Besides, he 
had lately butted in himself with a proposal 
which for sheer ridiculousness put even the 
Naval Paymastership in the shade. It began 
in May, ’98, when he sent the Queen a very 
sensible letter on the folly of the present policy 
of the Irish Government (which was really 
Elizabeth’s own) in waging only a defensive war 
against Tyrone in the winter. That is, she 
attacked him only in the summer, when war could 
be cheaply carried out, when the soldiers could live 
on the country, and transport for munitions was 
easy. Then in the late autumn she dismissed 
a great part of her armies, and during the winter 
tried for nothing else but to protect her own 
frontiers. Naturally enough in reducing their 
companies, the officers dismissed their Irish 
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soldiers first, were obliged to in fact; for Elizabeth 
insisted on their always having as many of these 
as possible, as they were cheaper, and quite as 
good! The real cost came when she dismissed 
them, and the poor starving fellows were obliged 
to go where they could get bread—in the rebel 
ranks. Then in the spring, Elizabeth raised 
another “ cheap’ army. 

This policy Nicholas strongly attacked. He 
was—as ever—for a “‘ strong war ”’ in the winter. 
To plant good garrisons in Ulster, and keep up 
the attack all through the year. He points out 
that this will be very little more costly at first, 
and will be far cheaper in the long run. It will 
“stop two bracks with one brush,” wear down 
the rebels so that they will be very weak when 
the spring offensive comes, and also protect her 
Majestys’ own subjects far better than a defensive 
war could do. He also points out just where the 
garrisons ought to be placed, and full details of 
the forces required, and where and how they 
should be used. ‘The two garrisons are to be 
placed at Loch Foyle and on the Bann, and of 
these Sir Robert Cecil, though he is against the 
winter war, says in a marginal note, ‘“‘I do agree 
that it is the best place to discommode the 
traitor.” 

So far it is a very sensible, well-thought-out 
letter, but then comes the nigger in the wood pile. 
He “ proves” to H.M. by careful and long esti- 
mates that the “forced”? war will actually cost 
her £1,950 per month less than the defensive 
war. ‘‘ But the objections that are to be made 
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against these two garrisons of the Lifford and the 
Bann is the fortifying and building of storehouses 
for the keeping of victuals, freight, adventures, 
waste of victuals, charge of bakers, brewers, 
milners, laborers and such like charges; all 
which charge J will take away from your Majesty 
upon profitable conditions.’ Small wonder that 
Sir Robert underlined the clause relating to the 
fortifying and building and put a marginal 
note, “‘ These conditions would be known.” 
Nicholas may be supposed to know her 
Majesty’s character pretty well, and the rest of 
his letter relates to the great saving which this 
plan would ensure to her, his last paragraph 
being—not only that it is the most “ profitable ” 
way for the service to be done, “ but for the 
quantity of the charge also.” And though one 
would have thought it impossible, Elizabeth fell 
to the bait. Being a woman she probably had 
not a very acute sense of humour, so it’s possible 
that the full beauty of such an offer from a man 
whose poverty had been his chief asset for ten 
years past, did not appeal to her. Anyhow, the 
letter was sent on to Sir Robert Cecil with the 
following endorsement : 
“Sir, It may please you to know that this 
discourse having been read to Her Majesty, 
her pleasure was it should be delivered to your 
Honour, and Captain Dawtrey should attend 
you thereon, to the end to lay it more open 
unto you and to inform Your Honour of the 
manner and means how he is able to make 
good that he promiseth therein, and under- 
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taketh, and that done, your Honour to make 
relation thereof to Her Majesty 
This last of May 
Your Honours 
E. STANHOPE.” 


Now Sir Robert was probably the busiest man 
in Europe at the time, and the Cecil temperament 
does not suffer fools gladly,1 but, well! if he 
damned both Queen and Captain for a pair of 
nuisances he did it in confidence! He must 
have read the letter because he put various 
marginal notes upon it, the one most to the point 
being ‘‘ These conditions would be known.” 
And Nicholas proceeds at once to make them 
known in separate letters to him and the Privy 
Council, aggregating over 4,000 words. 

The conditions would certainly have been 
profitable enough, though to whom might be 
questioned. H.M. was to make the Captain, 
his “heirs or assigns,’? hereditary constable of 
Claneboy, with a perpetual lease of all land 
within three miles of the River Bann—that is, a 
strip six miles wide through the richest part of 
Ulster. Rent (after the first seven years) to be 
33s. 4d. per ploughland of 150 acres of arable 
land—rather under 22d. per acre. All the rest, 
mountain, bogs, forests, waste and rough lands 
generally, are to be thrown in gratis, but he will 


1 Except possibly in the case of female suffrage, and after all 
that’s an amiable weakness. 


® Even with the vision of founding a family before him, he 


leaves a back door open to raise money on the grant, when 
he gets it. 
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pay £20 per annum for the fishing and fowling 
rights on the Bann itself. As to the present 
“mere Irish”? proprietors: of these lands, well, 
some of them are in rebellion, and as for the rest, 
if they will “change their manner of dwellings 
and customs’ and agree to “have rents and 
impositions imposed upon them,” they may 
remain as Nicholas’ tenants—but he does not 
guarantee it shall be at 23d. per acre. 

Item, H.M. must give him the use of a regi- 
ment or two as a garrison for the first two years, 
paying his own 20s. a day as Colonel, and the 
whole of the men’s pay to him, always two or three 
months! in advance. Nicholas will see to all the 
rest, and he gives a schedule of what he will 
charge the men, which on the face of it would 
give him—and his sureties—about 0 per cent. 
profit. 

So much for what H.M. must do; as to the 
other side of the contract, he is discreetly vague. 
There is little about the fortifications and store- 
houses which loomed so large in his first letter, 
though he does speak of the “ bakers, brewers 
and milners”’ he will have to provide. But he 
assures the Council that, if H.M. will start him 
in August, so that he may make a “‘ winter war,” 
there will be no need for the great invasion of 
Ulster which was proposed for the next spring. 
See what she will save there! And he draws 
a rosy picture of an Ulster, at the end of two 


1 The soldier had to find himself in food out of his 6d. or 8d. 
per day, or rather the Government paid the whole money to 
his commander, who provided food, and deducted the cost out 
of the soldiers’ money before he paid them. 
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years at farthest, not only costing her nothing, 
but bringing her in a nice little revenue from 
taxes willingly paid by the inhabitants when the 
great men who now tyrannize over them are 
destroyed. 

Of course, as he reminds her, the other garri- 
sons will be needed, if this bright picture is to 
materialize, but he has no doubt that she can 
arrange with other Colonels to take these on the 
same lines—which there is little question she 
could have done. And he points out how anxious- 
ly the Colonels will strive to end the war, “‘ because 
(during the same), they shall be great losers 
through their charge of victualling, which will 
be no small burden unto them.” But of this one 
is not quite so certain. 

Of course, nothing came of this. Perhaps 
Elizabeth thought the terms too high, or possibly 
like Falstaff’s haberdasher she “liked not the 
security.” Anyhow it fizzled out. But it is 
very probable that the keeping himself before 
the royal eye did him some good, for about 
three months later he, at long last, scored a 
decided success, and got the pension he had 
fought for so hardly. Naturally, it did not come 
up to his expectations—nothing ever does in this 
world—still §s. per day, seven days a week, was 
not to be sneezed at in the sixteenth century. 
It was the full equivalent of a thousand pounds 
per annum now. 

Some men would have given up the struggle 
now, and sat down to spend the remainder of their 
lives in the bosom of their families. Not ‘so 
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Nicholas, though now close on three score, he 
keeps up the pressure as urgently as ever. 
Claneboy is of course his great ambition, but 
failing that, any office whatsoever, Ireland, 
Holland or anywhere will suit him. It is after 
his pension was granted that H.M. made the 
attempt to push out poor Captain Throgmorton 
in his favour. And he still kept up his writing 
of “ Martial discourses.” In April, 1599, one 
of the many threats of Spanish invasion was 
maturing, and Nicholas sent H.M. a treatise on 
how it should be met. It is curious, by the way, 
to note the great difference between contemporary 
opinion and our own respecting the Spanish 
danger. We are apt to look on the Armada as 
a great headland lying in the way of a labouring 
barque trying to claw off shore against a landward 
breeze. If she can once pass that, she is fairly 
safe and can continue her voyage in comparative 
comfort. But sixteenth century men seem never 
to have really feared the danger till it was over. 
Then every year or two brought its scare, and its 
preparation to meet a problematical danger. 
And Nicholas did his part in advising H.M. to act 
the part of Fabius Cunctator. Which, seeing 
the nature of her militias, and that the Spanish 
infantry were the highest trained men in the world, 
was the only thing she could have done ! 

And then another year goes by, “ unregistered 
in vulgar fame,” but which we may picture as 
being employed by Nicholas busily enough in 
struggling to improve his success. It is not 
likely that—at threescore—he really wished to 
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go back into active service, but the probability 
is that, with the facilities given him by his com- 
aratively comfortable circumstances, he made 
himself a hell of a nuisance, so that at last in 
sheer self-defence the Privy Council—which in 
this case was probably Sir Robert Cecil—got 
him a captaincy of horse in the Irish service. 
Mountjoy, who was then Viceroy, was a new man 
to Ireland—and to military service in general— 
and possibly did not appreciate Nicholas’ record. 
Anyway, he accepted him. It’s very likely, too, 
that the Council expected that the recipient would 
refuse such a grecian gift, but Nicholas was not the 
man to throw up his cards when his bluff was called. 
Of course he wrangled over the conditions, 
and there is no question that various indefinite 
promises as to his status were made to him, which 
it was never seriously intended to carry out in 
the spirit. He protests in his later letters to 
Cecil that faith is not being kept with him. In 
the first letter he wrote from Ireland he reminded 
Sir Robert of his and his father’s! own words to 
him, and the different construction that the letters 
sent bear. And five months later in his very last 
communication, he returns to the matter. “ It 
was informed me—I should have, besides my 
horse band 200 footmen and that I should com- 
mand the garrison at Armagh, and be a coun- 
sellor.”” But he has been shown the letters, and 
they are not in accordance with the promises, and 
yet they “have a shadow of such a thing.” 
Unfortunately there seems no.copy of this letter 
1 Lord Burghley. 
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in the acts of the Privy Council—and still less 
is there any note of the verbal promises made ! 
But the copy of one letter sent to introduce him 
shows plainly enough that the Deputy was right 
in his reading of the principal one, for it is simply 
a vague non-committal epistle, meaning nothing, 
and not even doing that in a grammatical way. 

However, whether deceived or not, Nicholas 
accepts the post and duly embarked at Chester 
on his last journey to Ireland. But he did it in 
his own way, and at his own pace, from which he 
declined to be hurried. He drew £30 as advance 
-pay, of course, and he apparently raised £200 
on the security of his pension, wherewith to 
provide things “ fit for health and life.”” Amongst 
these provisions appear to have been eight 
carriage horses for his own use—which wasn’t 
bad for a poverty-stricken veteran—and he 
kicked up a row with the Mayor of Chester, who 
was transporting officer, because the latter would 
not provide superior accommodation for them. 
Also, he took his family with him, and settled 
them in Dublin apartments costing more for the 
bare rooms than his pay. But all this took time, 
and it was nearly seven weeks after he received 
his commission, and over a fortnight after the 
Mayor had been instructed to send off his men 
without him if he did not come in time, that he 
got off. You could not hurry Nicholas Dawtrey 
beyond his own pace. To quote the old Sussex 
motto : 


“You may shuv, 
But I wont be druv.” 
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Note.—About a year and a half before his 


commission, he seems to have had some trouble 
with his eldest son, Anthony. In February, 
1 §98-1599, the Privy Council order a number 
of “ Gentilmen ” of Sussex to be brought up 
and examined. Among them is Anthony. 
But I have seen no note of what it was for. 
Probably not very serious, as two years later 
we find Anthony free and in office in Claneboye. 
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AT THE LAST IT DRAWETH TO EVENSONG 


WE have now come to the last! batch of Nicholas’ 
letters. They are to his patrons at Court, for he 
had, with or without commission, appointed 
himself special correspondent from the seat of 
war. It was usual for statesmen of the day to 
keep up a correspondence with officers at “ the 
front,” which doubtless assisted them in crossing 
the t’s and dotting the1’s of the official despatches. 
When you have no press to give you independent 
pictures of events you must make your own 
arrangements. ‘Therefore, in so writing Nicholas 
was doing nothing out of the way, but as usual 
he went one better than the rule, for he syndicated 
his effusions. All the letters in this chapter were 
written to Sir Robert Cecil, but there is in the 
Irish calendars an exact copy of the first one 
(mutate nomine and adding a one-line postscript) 
addressed to Sir John Fortescue, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. If all statesmen of the day 
had been as careful of their papers as Sir Robert, 
there is little doubt we should find that most of 
these had been duplicated by his secretary, as 
the first one was, or possibly even triplicated. 


1 See Appendices Nos. 9 and Io. 
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The letters show that he was still the same 
carping, wrangling, cantankerous personality. He 
arrived in Dublin on August 22nd, and the 
correspondence commences on Sept. 7th, but 
during that short interval he had already thrown 
himself into the thick of the intrigues and 
quarrels of that stormy city. And he fights in 
no half-hearted fashion, Fenton, Samuel Bagenal, 
Howth, Barnewell ; every man who does not see 
eye to eye with him is either a crass fool or a rank 
traitor. Either they know nothing, or they are 
men whose only desire is to spin out the war for 
their own pockets’ sake, if not indeed bought by 
Tyrone. He never admits that it’s possible for 
a man to honestly differ from him. Surely we 
need look no farther than his own hand for the 
reason why he was as he says “ welcome here as 
water into the ship”’! He carries his hatred of 
the Bagenals so far as to declare that, if he is put 
under Sir Samuel’s command—as seems likely— 
the latter will arrange some means of sending him 
and his band to destruction, “‘to the end that 
I might not live to do Tyrone any! farther harm.” 

There are many touches of character. His 
pride in his men, “ the finest company of horse 
that came into Ireland since the rebellion,” is 
expressed as naively as his mingled sympathy and 
indignation when some of them go to Mountjoy 
for a rise in wages, without his permission. He 
strongly backs up their appeal as both justice 


1 One needs to know the bitterness of the feud between the 
Bagenals and the Earl of Tyrone to appreciate the full beauty of 
this assertion. 
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and policy demand it—in his opinion—but is 
just as urgent in desiring their punishment for 
daring to go behind his back. And yet this is 
the very thing he had made a principle of doing, 
all his life long ; sure it is that two of a trade are 
not likely to agree. We have a second illus- 
tration of the truth of this proverb in the corres- 
pondence. Sir Geoffrey Fenton would appear 
from the tone of his voluminous letters in the 
calendars to have borne considerable resemblance 
to Nicholas himself. These are full of his 
poverty and losses incurred in H.M. service, and 
above all of his spy-craft, that trade in which 
Nicholas was himself a past-master. And we 
have the two experts’ opinion of each other. 
While Nicholas was making preparations for his 
comfort in the distressful isle, Sir Geoffrey writes 
once or twice to complain of his non-arrival, his 
opinion being, “he will be as slow in coming 
into Ireland, as he is unwieldy in body ’’—when 
he is come—which prophecy, as we have seen, 
materialized. Nicholas gets back on him, how- 
ever. Fenton claims to have suborned one, 
Weston, a confidential man of the Earl, and 
Nicholas is bitterly sarcastic on the folly of 
supposing that a man who disburses all his mas- 
ter’s money, “‘ absolutely without accounts,” can 
ever be brought to betray that master. His 
proposal is to fetch Weston over to England and 
“rack him well.” Then you will see what 
Sir Geoffrey’s judgment is worth. 

Sometimes we come to pathetic touches. 
‘“‘ Now I am entered into this army again I would 
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gladly live and die in it.” ‘‘ I know when I speak 
of expert colonels it is thought I speak of my 
own particular... but yet I must deliver truth 
though I know it hath undone me.’”’ Or a comic 
one, as ‘‘ Obedience is better than sacrifice,” 
surely the most uncongenial sentiment he ever 
penned, though perhaps “‘ I desire neither of these 
places of command or authority for it is easier 
to obey than command ”’ runs it close. As to 
“The people of Ulster I perceive are for the 
Queen’s Majesty, if they might,” it reads like 
a prophecy of this present year of grace. He 
still harps—in his early letters—on the necessity 
of carrying on operations through the winter: 
‘““One year’s winter war is worth 10 summer 
ones.” He was to have his wish. 

Of course he is full of his own troubles, his 
poverty, pension mortgaged, pay not sufficient 
to defray the rent of two chambers in Dublin, 
every other captain but him has pickings! as well 
as pay, the way he has been deceived in the 
letters to Mountjoy, all turn up again and again. 
It’s amusing to find in the same letter, and close 
to each other, a complaint of the impossibility 
of living on his pay, and an urgent request that 
strict orders should be sent to Ireland that he 
was not to be discharged on any account, other- 
wise “some gallant or other’’ would have him 
cashiered for the sake of his command. He did 


1 He himself has three “ dead pays’”’ allowed him—that is 
to say, he is allowed pay for three more men than he really has, 
making his 4s. per day into 8s. 6d. But he declares he gives 
more than this extra to twelve gentlemen of his band, each of 
whom are as well able to lead it as he himself ! 
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not wish to leave the service although “I per- 
ceive that the army are grown too delicate,” also 
“the service is clearly out of joint.” 

But the letters—except the very last one of all, 
which was probably written in low spirits induced 
by failing health—are not miserable ones. He 
was apparently happier than he had been for a 
long time. ‘The irony of fate had decreed that 
the winter war he had so urgently advocated! 
should come at last, that it should come in an 
exceptionally bad year; even in October he writes 
the weather was so severe—‘ I never saw the like 
this 36 or 37 years,” and that he should bear the 
full brunt of it. A man of threescore, who had 
been fifteen years out of harness, who for seven 
years before had been obliged to apologize to the 
Queen for not giving advice viva voce because 
of the “infirmity of my breath,” and later on to 
miss attendance on Cecil for a similar reason, 
was hardly fit to bear the brunt of a campaign 
on which “ for 20 days I could never say that all 
the clothes on my back was dry.” But of these 
things he never really complains, he mentions 
them of course, it’s the correct thing to do in 
view of future Court suits when he is back in 
England, but he never dwells on them. He 
is happy through it all, for he has at last, appar- 
ently for the first time in his life, found a com- 
mander whom he could really respect. And it’s 
not for what he gets out of him, for the views 


2 It was being carried out too in the very way Nicholas had 
recommended seven years before, quoting King David as 
authority, beginning with Leinster. 
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of Mountjoy and Nicholas as to the latter’s 
claims were wide as the poles asunder. Nicholas 
considered that he had been promised the 
governorship of Armagh, and that he should 
‘“ give counsel” to the Viceroy. He tells Cecil 
plainly, “‘ Your father! and you promised me this.” 
The Viceroy read the letter to mean that Nicholas 
should lie at Armagh with his 50 men, and give 
counsel to the Governor of that town. And to 
that reading he stuck fast, so as the Governor 
was one of the hated Bagenals, Nicholas appears 
to have refused the post, and his last letters leave 
him still a simple captain in the field. 

The Captain’s letters give a very clear picture 
of the great organizer of victory as he went 
steadily on with his work of making the rebels 
deadly sick of the quarrel they had entered into 
so light-heartedly.2 As Nicholas had advised 
seven years before, he began by stamping out 
the rebellion in Leinster, and so gradually went 
forward to the more deeply-seated cancers, cutting 
and burning each out separately before he went 
on to the next. It was in the most difficult time 
of all, the beginning, that Nicholas came under 
the spell. The time when Mountjoy was forging 
the tools for his stern work, for he had every tool 
to make. And we can trace the progress in 
Nicholas’ letters. 

At the first he opens, naturally enough, on a 
rather doubtful note. In his first letter he says, 


1 “The Lord treasurer and your honour.” 

* This is not meant of Tyrone, who had apparently been 
driven into rebellion, but to the Leinster men, who went into it 
on Donnybrook principles. 
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“My lord Deputy is a marvellous temperate 
gentleman, and very affable, but I fear me that 
Tyrone’s faction here have gotten a strong 
possession of him, and that they do abuse him 
with their cunning,” etc., etc. Even six weeks 
later he is not quite sure that there is no weak 
spot. ‘‘ His Lordship is of an excellent temper, 
not rash or irresolute in his proceedings, very 
affable to all, and wise to judge, now and then} 
wronged by some opinions, yet ministering right 
unto all men within his government.” 

But three months’ further experience has 
brought him completely under the magician’s 
spell. ‘‘ I never saw any Lord Deputy take the 
like pains in my life, for he gives his body no 
rest... . He hath excellent temperance in all 
things to discern between man and man, or 
matter and matter, that cometh before him. He 
hath secrecy in so excellent a measure that his 
intent cannot be discovered before it be done. 
Also he hath affability to please all men of service, 
and severity to make the wicked live in fear of 
him, valour to do as beseemeth him, and judge- 
ment to drive any rebel or rebels to draw good 
blood of the rebellion he cometh from before he 
will take him to mercy. 4s for pledges, he re- 
gardeth them not. 

“These virtues God hath endowed him plen- 
tifully with, and withal hath given him a great? 

1 Deceived by those whose opinions he relies on, and who do 
not happen to see eye to eye with Nicholas. Mountjoy was of 
course new to Irish politics at this time, and forced to rely on 


experts. : 
2 To him that hath shall be given, and when Providence 
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blessing, that all things he himself, or any man 
by his direction, taketh in hand prospereth and 
goeth forward; inasmuch as his Lordship hath 
cast the coward out of Her Majesty’s army 
(that sometime troubled it very much) and driven 
him among the rebels. There I hope he shall 
continue unto the end of? the rebellion.” 

He lets us see—incidentally—the depth to 
which the army had fallen, and the shifts the 
Viceroy was put to in his endeavour to improve— 
or rather remake—it. He especially admires the 
plan of mustering and counting all the companies 
in the army at one instant, so as to prevent one 
captain lending men to another. And the pro- 
vision of ‘‘ Vississiones’’ and attendance for the 
sick seem fresh to him. Food, too, is more 
plentiful with the army than he has ever known it, 
in spite of the great general dearth in Ireland. 
His statement that he was never yet in a campaign 
in which the commissariat did not kill more 
soldiers than the enemy, was not written of this 
one, hard as the conditions were. 

His pictures of the campaigns themselves are 
mere outlines, but they show very clearly the 
relentless nature of the conflict. This is not so 
evident in the raid into Ulster made by the 
Viceroy.in September and October. The fight- 
ing seems to have been blanketed by the weather, 
though as Nicholas says, there was not two 
bestows on a man energy, courage, coolness, and judgment it 
usually adds success to its other gifts. 

1 The official editor of the Irish papers has taken Nicholas’ 


letter as being the best summary of ALOE ELON s character as 
viewed by his subordinates. 
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hours when fighting was possible that the Deputy 
did not fight. Farmer’s chronicle of Ireland 
backs up Nicholas here and says that very little 
fighting took place in the early part of the cam- 
paign through the weather. “ But yet some 
service was performed, for certain of the enemy’s 
horse making a show on a hill, Captain Dawtrie’s 
lieutenant charged him, and slew two of them 
with his own hand.” Which looks as if there 
was some truth in the Captain’s boast that some 
_ of his band were “ pertinent able as well as 
myself to take charge.” 

However, this was warfare, army against 
army, for the Viceroy with his 2,500 men was 
faced by Tyrone with 4,000, and could not detach 
men for the harrying of the countryside. But his 
Christmas expedition into the Glynns of Leinster 
was different altogether. It was not war in the 
strict sense of the word for there was no organized 
force in the field against it. It was simply a 
punitive expedition planned, not only to stamp 
out rebellion in that particular district, but to 
write fear large on all the rest of the province. 
For Mountjoy had determined, as Nicholas had 
advised so long since, to follow David’s example, 
and begin his reformation at home, by reducing 
Leinster to order. Just when the whole country 
thought him preparing for his Christmas holidays 
he suddenly “ turned up into the mountains and 
marched to the Glynns, sending 100 horse and 
500 footmen to meet him another way.” “ And 
there his Lordship bestowed one or two and 
twenty days, eating, burning and despoiling, 
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killing and destroying all that could be found in 
the country.” And in this connection it must be 
remembered that “‘all’”’ means all, men, women 
and children. Also that the “eating, burning 
and destroying ”’ was to render the country bare, 
not for their own needs. Then he marched 
away, bent as everybody thought to give his 
sickly body some rest, but he “ contrariwise 
returned back into the enemies country,’ where 
he caught the poor wretches who had crept back 
from the inhospitable mountains to their burnt 
homes “‘ and had a new killing upon them.” 

Nicholas is very jubilant over the killing, and 
winds up with the pious hope, “ As my Lord 
Deputy hath kept his Christmas in the Glynns 
... 30 he will keep his Shrovetide in Leix and 
Offally, where he will (with God’s help) bring them 
as low in state.” 

And yet with all his admiration—one might 
almost say love—for Mountjoy, Nicholas could 
not keep out of a mutinous cabal formed by the 
captains of horse generally. Indeed, it would 
seem as if he was even a ringleader in it. It’s 
only fair to say that the mutiny was not so much 
against Mountjoy personally or his policy, as the 
commissariat reforms which had apparently been 
directed from England. Indeed Mountjoy settles 
the matter, quite in twentieth century fashion, 
by making Nicholas the arbitrator. It is the 
commissariat reformers, Lord Howth and Sir 
Patrick Barnewell, who kick at the Captain’s 
decision and force him to write at length to Cecil. 

rt] 
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On the face of it one would think there was some 
reason on their side. ‘The allowances they made 
for the cavalry were ample for the soldiers’ 
charger, but Nicholas claims that they ought to 
be sufficient to enable every soldier to have an 
attendant to see to his horse, and cut grass for it 
—incidentally to wait on his master. And this 
man must be mounted also, and the allowance 
sufficient for both horses. If this is not allowed 
then ‘‘ the conclusion must be of this matter, that 
if a horseman may not be allowed a hackney and 
a boy they cannot do service.” Also “if the 
state of the horsemen be pulled down here, little 
good can footmen do.” So Cecil can see for 
himself that the ‘orders (as they term it) of 
reformation,” will simply ruin her poor Majesty 
and cost her far more in the long run. And 

“the poor inhabitants of the Pale do curse the 
Agents” for them. Truly reformation is a 
thankless labour ! 

So we come to Nicholas’ last letter, written as 
said before, in a very desponding mood. It 
begins with the recapitulation of his own 
pecuniary troubles. He has “the meanest 
charge of any captain of horse in Ireland.” He 
has but his 4s. per day and “ three dead pays,” 
and he pays: extra out of this to at least twelve 
gentlemen, “‘ who are old soldiers, and some of 
them have been pertinent able as well as myself 
to take charge.” “The very warrants and 
certificates that a captain is driven to here—my 
entertainment will scarce defray the charges 


of them.” ‘‘ And the suppling up of my band 
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again with seasoned soldiers hath been very 
chargeable to me.” 

From his own troubles he passes to the ruin 
that has been brought upon his band, partly by 
the laziness of the attendants. ‘‘ Tall men for 
action, but the worst keepers of horses,” but 
particularly by the “ provision for feeding of 
horses”’—as per his former letters. Half the 
horses he brought from England are dead, and 
Howth and Barnewell will soon kill the rest, 
and any other good horses that come into the 
army. 

Then he comes back to his own troubles and 
the deceit that was practised upon him by the 
promises made him on his coming to Ireland. 
However, it’s too late to bother about that, “ it 
is easier to obey than command,” so he will 
discharge his duty as well as any man that serveth 
in the Army. But surely Cecil will let him have 
at least a band of 200 footmen in addition to his 
horsemen. It shall be no disadvantage to H.M., 
but a great advantage, for he will make them wear 
their “‘ curates and morions,” as an example to 
the rest of the army, which has become very slack 
in these matters. He begs that these footmen 
may be armed differently from the usual. Out 
of every 100 men sent “ there is wont to be 40 
pikes, which is too many by 25.” He would 
advise that 70 at least of every 100 should! be 
shot. And with this sound advice he goes back 
to his own troubles. He breaks straight into 
his petition without any preliminary beating 


2 This sounds rather drastic, but he doesn’t mean any harm, 
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about the bush, as a man might do that was too 
weak and ill to attend to anything but the 
essentials. And if so it is surely the coolest, as it 
is certainly the quaintest, petition ever put forward 
by an old man on a sick bed. 


“J most humbly beseech your honour, that 
you will vouchsafe in my behalf to move Her 
Majesty that she would ‘ be pleased to change 
my name in my pension out of the exchequer 
in England, with another man’s name, so that 
it will yield me some money towards the 
payment of my debts there, which would 
quiet my conscience very much, and both 
myself and my creditors will be bound to pray 
for Your Honour. 

For unless I sell it outright I shall lose it, 
for I see not any possibility to redeem it from 
the mortgage of £200 I borrowed upon it. 

And even so, hoping of your honours favour 
in these two points before laid down, I will 
leave Your Honour to the safe protection of the 
Almighty with my prayers. 

N. Dawtrey, 


Dublin: Feb. 9th 1600-1.” 


And so with this request, that a pension given 
to an old man for his services should be transferred 
to his nominee, possibly—even probably—a 
youth in his teens, Nicholas goes off the stage. 
When and how he died I have not been able to 
discover, but about six to eight weeks after the 
date of the above letter, the Viceroy begins to be 
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bombarded by petitions! for “ the men of Captain 
Dawtrey, who is dead.” 

It’s possible of course that he fell in battle or 
skirmish, but I should think it far more probable 
that it was the hardships of the campaign that 
finished him. He seems to have got his eldest 
son into some office in his old government, for 
on May 14th Anthony Dawtrey writes from 
Carrickfergus a letter to Sir Arthur Chicester, 
Governor of Claneboye, asking that if more men 
be sent there more provisions may accompany 
them, “‘ for our butter is almost gone.” 

On Nicholas’ death his wife seems to have gone 
back to London, for, as mentioned before, a 
posthumous child was baptized at Holborn in 
the following October. But it’s pleasant to 
record the fact that Elizabeth made provision for 
those her “‘ ancient servitor ”’ had left behind with 
less than her usual procrastination. For on June 
3oth, 1601, she by her “ special grace, certaine 
knowledge and meere motion” granted to “ owr 
deare and well beloved Wenefrede Dawtrey, 
widowe, late wife of Captaine Nicholas Dawtrey 
deceased, for the relief of herself and her poore 
children a certaine annuitie or pension” of £20 
per annum. And it is to be paid “from the 
feast of the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary 
last past.” 

Looking at Nicholas’ financial record, it is a 
curious coincidence that this pension is indexed 
and entered under the date of 1596, so that it 
reads as if for years the Captain and his widow 


1 Sir Francis Stafford got them. 
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were drawing their pensions at the same time. 
Certain it is that if anyone could have managed 
such a thing Nicholas could. But reference to the 
original draft shows that it is only a slip of the 
compiler. 
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THE MAN, THE TIME, AND THE PLACE 


I rear that this chapter will be found less inter- 
esting than Nicholas’ own letters, but it is a 
necessary nuisance. And I trust that the reader 
will kindly bear with me if I appear prolix. It 
is not easy for a layman to set out evidence at once 
briefly and clearly, indeed occasionally—once in 
a century or so—even a trained lawyer seems to 
have missed the knack. 

To point out close resemblances between 
Nicholas and Sir John would be easy enough. 
One might almost do it by the “ Sortes,” for to 
open the Captain’s letters and put the finger on 
a random paragraph would usually catch one that 
might have been penned by the knight. But if 
I say, as I think I am justified in doing, that these 
resemblances are so close as to render mere 
coincidence very unlikely, it is necessary to display 
the evidence a little more at length. 

Firstly, however, it will be best to clear the 
eround a little by pointing out—more Hibernico 
—the points in which there is no resemblance. 
I need hardly dwell on the most striking, 
Falstaff’s exploits as highwayman or footpad. 
This is no part of the portrait as drawn by 
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Shakespeare, but is taken from the old legend 
the play was founded on. Neither in the 
sixteenth century nor the fourteenth could the 
character of a courtier-footpad have been true to 
life, but the tale gave Prince Hal’s associates as 
thieves and so far the dramatist simply embodied 
it stock, lock and barrel, as he did in many other 
cases. 

Also in the plays, Falstaff is twice spoken of as 
a bachelor, while Nicholas, at the time they were 
written, had lately become a married man. 
From the Holborn registers, which are all the 
evidence I have here, I should put the date of his 
marriage at about 1595. But this is sheer 
““gesse”’ work on my part. Anyway I should 
imagine that Shakespeare knew he was married 
when the plays were written. Personally I 
should consider that the alteration was just the 
one a dramatist would be likely to make, but I 
note it that each may form their own opinion. 

Falstaff’s loose living and foul language are in 
a different class: they may be additions caused by 
the needs of farce, but this is not at all certain. 
There is no trace of them in Nicholas’ letters, 
but who would expect to find such traits in 
correspondence of this class? He had been 
trained in the roughest school of the age, the Irish 
service, and we know that most of the prominent 
men in that service, Perrott, Bagenal, Bingham 
and others, were exceptionally foul-mouthed, 
even for the age, and were often loose livers, 
Yet there is no more trace of this in their public 
correspondence than in that of Nicholas. 
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Knowing, too, that he was a cantankerous, 
cross-grained man, always quarrelling with his 
superiors, it is not likely that his language and 
manners when with equals or inferiors would be 
of a mild type. And for the rest, his wasteful 
habits, his eternal borrowings, and worse, his 
habitual sloth, are all traits which point towards 
loose living. I do not know whether it is fair to 
say that with his chances, powers and backers, 
his constant failures seems to point to something 
of that kind. Anyway, though there is abso- 
lutely no direct evidence on either side, I think 
the presumption is against him. 

Having thus cleared the ground, we may go 
straight on, for in every other trait the characters 
exactly correspond. So that the man, the time, 
and the place, fit together like a picture puzzle. 


THE MAN 


If we form a mental picture of Nicholas as 
shown in the foregoing pages, we find it is prac- 
tically a facsimile of Falstaff as drawn by 
Shakespeare. Socially, physically, mentally and 
morally the resemblance holds. 

Socially. We is of the exact class to which 
Falstaff belongs, the poor courtier. Born of 
(probably in) the Court, and living in it, on and 
off, all his life, he knows all its ways and byways, 
and is, save for the limitations imposed by “‘ this 
cursed consumption of the purse,” as much a 
member of it as the proudest noble. Like 
Falstaff, he is a soldier by trade, but out of em- 
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ployment. “As poor as Job,” and forced by 
that poverty to the meanest shifts. Like Falstaff, 
too, his only hope of livelihood is in his ‘‘ Court 
suits,” whether for employment or gifts. 

Physically. A man exceptionally large and 
unwieldy. See Sir Henry Bagenal’s note: “ The 
Seneschal . . . was shot through the thigh with an 
arrow, for whose recovery, being very heavy and 
unwieldy I was forced to make long stay and hard 
shift to carry him away.” This is not the way a 
general who had 80 wounded on his hands to 
carry off, would speak of one man unless his bulk 
was really out of the way, something beyond 
ordinary stoutness. 

Sir Geoffrey Fenton’s letter, too, backs this up, 
““T fear his passage will be as slow into Ireland 
as himself is unwieldy in body.” Sir Geoffrey 
and Nicholas doubtless loved each other like 
wild cat and terrier, but the former would have 
been a fool to make such a remark had his enemy 
been a man of only moderate obesity. 

He was indolent and self-indulgent. ‘The Scotch 
Lords find him in his chamber, so does the baker 
flying for life. When he thinks he is going to 
Ireland, though in the depths of poverty, he asks 
for good notice, that he may make preparations 
for his comfort there. When at last, after many 
years’ solicitation he obtains a post, he is so slow 
in taking it up that the Council order his men"to 
sail without him if necessary. When he does’go, 
spite of poverty, he takes eight horses for his 
personal use. Fenton’s letter quoted above shows 
that his indolence was a byword. Of course the 
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letter of an enemy is to be taken with caution, but 
circumstances confirm it, he prophesies slowness, 
and the slowness was there. 

Mentally and morally. He is a man of strong and 
aggressive personality. Whatever his faults, want 
of moral courage is notamongst them. He quotes 
approvingly the text that ‘‘ Obedience is better 
than sacrifice,” but he never obeys unless obliged 
to, and even then he does it in his own way. 
He is continually quarrelling with those in 
authority over him; Bagenal, Perrott, the Earl of 
Sussex and the Marquis of Winchester, even at 
first Lord Mountjoy, all come under his criticism. 
Nor does his opposition end where a subordinate’s 
usually does, in a note of dissent. He opposes 
Bagenal at the latter’s own council table and 
carries the day against his superior officer. 
Going to Dublin to complain of Bagenal to Perrott 
he apparently points out the errors of his policy 
to the great Deputy himself. He performs his 
duties in his own manner; twice he is found 
absent in England without leave, once at least 
without those he left in charge knowing when 
he will return, Even his slowness in taking up 
his command at Chester marks the man of 
character; no weakling, however indolent, would 
have risked all at such a time. And under 
Mountjoy, whom he certainly believed in and 
admired, he seems to have been the ringleader in 
the agitation for higher allowances. 

It may be noted, too, that even in his letters 
to the Queen and Sir Robert Cecil, the two on 
whom his whole living depended, he is the same 
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man. True he uses the fulsome phraseology 
which the age prescribed in addressing princes 
and those in high office, but he speaks his mind 
plainly. The tone in his 1594 petition is that of 
an agerieved man, while in his letters and dis- 
courses to the Queen, he continually attacks those 
parsimonious methods of warfare which he in 
common with all the age, knew were Elizabeth’s 
own fads. And when Cecil asks for a list of his 
debts, he replies with a recapitulation of his 
services. Writing to the Privy Council begging 
for their help in getting a pension, he winds up 
by assuring them, “I shall be thankful to your 
Honours, or SOME OF You.” 

In fact, in all the relations of life, he shows 
himself as self-willed and as little amenable 
to discipline as Falstaff himself. 

Like Mr. Kipling’s heathen: 


““ He don’t obey no orders, unless they is his own,”’ 


and he shares the heathen’s fate on being “* poked 
out. 

I think this trait probably accounts for the 
trouble he found in getting back into the service. 
A quarrelsome and stiff-necked disposition may 
be a great help to rising in any profession, but it 
certainly is no assistance in getting into one. 
Hence the constant ‘“ block in my waye.” 

Intensely egotistical, garrulous and a great boaster. 
His self-confidence and belief in the value of his 
writings is farcical. Note his naive assurance to 
the Queen, that if she had given him post or 
pension, so that he might have saved the time 
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discourse on the militia a year ago. The idea that 
she might not think the discourse worth a year’s 
pension does not occur to him. His constant 
harping on his deeds and services, too, passes 
the bounds of comedy. 

Utterly without conscience in money matters, a 
persistent and shameless borrower, and a Court 
beggar. 

He comes on the stage with an attempt on his 
cousin’s property, he goes off it with a request 
that his mortgaged pension shall be exchanged 
for a clear one, and his conduct throughout his 
life is in unison. As a borrower, he surpasses 
Falstaff himself. The latter makes an attempt 
to borrow from his enemy, the Lord Chief Justice, 
but he fails. Nicholas, driven out of the Irish 
service by Perrott, not only tries, but succeeds in 
getting a personal loan from him. He lays under 
contribution friend and foe, relation and stranger, 
the Queen he serves, and the gallowglas he rules. 
He draws the pay of his men in England and 
Ireland, too, and leaves the auditors to settle the 
matter. He fights fire with fire, and makes of 
his debt to the Queen a buckler against his other 
creditors. In the same way he is continually 
using his debts for begging purposes, yet when 
the Queen proposes to pay them, he refuses a list, 
on the ground that it is he who has served Her 
Majesty, not his creditors. 

All this can be fairly gathered from a few 
letters: what must the man himself have appeared 
to those he lived and moved amongst ? 
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He is a shrewd man, and a master of his trade. 

His “ martial discourses,” and his reports on 
the Hampshire musters, appear to be the work 
of a man who knows what he is talking about, 
though of course a civilian reading them three 
centuries after date would be presumptuous to 
dwell on that. But the 1594 discourse on Ireland 
is a different matter. Here the twentieth century 
man can judge better than the contemporary, 
for the piece is one long prophecy, and when read 
in connection with the events of the Nine Years’ 
War, which broke out directly afterwards, shows 
a marvellous power of judgment. And this was 
written under great disadvantages. He had been 
nine years out of the service, and was in grinding 
poverty at the time. 

In other matters he shows himself in advance 
of his age. His constant support of shot as the 
coming weapon, also of a guerilla warfare for the 
defence of an invaded country, and above all of 
the value of mounted infantry, have been justified 
by time, while the emulation proposed to en- 
courage in the Hampshire farmers’ sons is now 
utilized in our Boy Scouts. It is certain that his 
bodily indolence did not extend to his mind. 


THE TIME 


It was in July, 1585, that Nicholas cut himself 
adrift from the Army and deliberately set up as a 
Court suitor, and from that time till 1598 (with 
short breaks in 1587 and 1588) he appears to 


2 “ One poor halfpennyworth of bread.” 
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have pursued that ignoble calling with a per- 
sistence worthy of a better task. 

Shakespeare was born in 1564, apprenticed to 
a butcher in 1578 and! married in 1582. He 
came to London soon after May, 1585, to 
escape prosecution for his libel on Sir Thomas 
Lucy. 

At this time Shakespeares? were in very low 
water financially, so it is probable that the great 
dramatist was practically penniless on his arrival 
in the metropolis. Certainly he began at the 
very foot of the ladder. His biographer lends 
credence to a story that he acted as a horseboy, 
holding the steeds of riders who had come to see 
the play, gradually rising to employ other boys in 
the same task, and that this first introduced him 
to the theatrical world. However this may be, 
it is certain that he presently attached himself 
to the Lord Chamberlain’s (or Court) troupe of 
actors, as a call-boy*, and from that rose to acting. 

His first play (K. Hen. VI—1st Part) was 
written in 1592, and brought him into notice. 
The first part of K. Hen. IV, in which Falstaff 
makes his debut, was written in 1597. 

And during these twelve years, and more 
particularly the earlier part of them, he must 
have been gathering the materials for his historical 
plays. Knowledge does not come spontaneously, 
even to a Shakespeare, and it can hardly be 

1 Notes on Shakespeare are taken from Halliwell Phillips’ 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. 

» Shakespeare’s father was imprisoned for debt in 1587. 


* Or the Elizabethan equivalent of that indispensable per- 
sonage, 
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supposed that the young country butcher could 
have learned much of either court or camp at 
Stratford. We may be certain that a great part 
of his time was spent in exercising that integral 
part of genius, the 


“Infinite capacity for taking pains,” 


by studying everything and everyone belonging 
to the Court. 


THE PLACE 


The outer layers of the small but brilliant circle 
which surrounded the Virgin Queen, wherever 
she happened to be. Very small it must have 
been in proportion to our own Court. London 
itself could then have been scarcely more populous! 
than many a county town of to-day; and its 
area less in proportion through the narrow streets 
and crowded houses. The Court, too, not only 
absolutely smaller than now, but thrown more 
together by the style of living, and the difficulties 
of locomotion. 

In the confused hurly-burly of a Court that 
really ruled as well as governed, all classes were 
thrown together far more promiscuously than 
would be possible to-day. Noblemen, statesmen, 
soldiers, lawyers, servants, players, tradesmen, 
adventurers and general hangers-on, all were 
there, nearly everyone with some private axe to 
grind, and quite uncertain which of his neighbours 
might be able to give his wheel a turn or a block. 


1 In 1560 the population was 130,000, 
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Then the constant itineraries of the Court, to and 
fro over the rough roads of the period, and to and 
from its equally rough accommodation, must 
have produced a camaraderie comparable in some 
degree to that which subsisted between the 
senior and junior Bars when on circuit in our 
grandfathers’ days. 

This Court was for twelve years Nicholas’ 
place of business, which he attended as regularly 
as a City man does his office. When it was in 
London, he doubtless lived at home, but when 
(two or three times every year) it went away, 
he followed it, and did the best he could. Andin 
the glut of business caused by the influx of Court 
and hangers-on into a small country town, bad 
must that best often have been. It was probably 
not by accident that the Queen’s three gifts all 
came to him away from London (at Greenwich, 
Windsor and Richmond respectively). One at 
least, and doubtless the others, were given 
specially to help him with his “lodgings and 
dyett.” 

And this Court circle of which Nicholas was 
so constant if parasitic a member was precisely 
that in which all Shakespeare’s interests were 
bound up. ‘The earning his bread and the 
ambition of his leisure hours were both connected 
with it, while as a member of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s troupe he was officially a part of it. Is it 
not as certain as anything can be that the two men 
must have continually met ? 

Also there is a certain amount of quasi-direct 
evidence on this point. There are few records 
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of Shakespeare’s early appearance on the boards, 
but one of the first is before the Queen at Green- 
wich at Christmas, 1594. This same year and 
place as Her Majesty’s gift of £140 to Nicholas. 
This was in July, not at Christmas, but it shows 
that both were following the peregrinations of the 
Court. Again, prominent in this Court circle 
were two men, the Earls of Essex and Southamp- 
ton, whose friendship the age compared to that of 
David and Jonathan. When Essex died on the 
scaffold, Southampton was only spared because 
it was considered his crime was caused by his 
chivalrous affection for the older man. And of 
these two, Essex was the patron of Nicholas, the 
man who ‘“‘ commanded” his various martial 
discourses; while to Southampton, Shakespeare 
dedicated his earliest work (The Sonnets), and, 
it is supposed, was by him first lifted out of 
poverty. Is it conceivable that either suppliant 
kept himself so closely to his own particular set 
of ante-chambers that they never met ? Is not the 
probability far greater that they not only met but 
jostled ? 

And in the earlier part of Shakespeare’s career, 
while his associations were with the outside rather 
than the inside of the theatre, he must have been 
thrown into close contact with the men whom 
Nicholas was fighting at the time, and with their 
dependants who in such a fight would be as 
fervent minded as their masters. 

And now I think I ought to close up, or the 
kind reader will concur in the Fireside Critic’s 
remark, that I have at least proved one theorem, 
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that anent the layman’s incapacity for brevity. 
But I think I may claim that it is fairly certain 
that Dramatist and Captain must have met many 
times during and before the incubation of the 
Knight. 

To sum up shortly there are the following 
coincidences between the Falstaff of the plays 
and the Nicholas of the letters. 

Both men are 
1. Exceptionally large and unwieldy. 

2. Soldiers of good position, but retired from 

service. 

. Members of the Court from youth upward. 

- Poors: fobs 

“But not quite so patient.” Aggressively 
impatient of authority. 

. Exceptionally indolent of body. 

. Persistent borrowers. Utterly unscrupulous 

in money matters. 

. Boasters, beyond all bounds of reason. 

And it is also reasonably certain that 

Shakespeare was familiar with the appearance, 

habits, and habitat of Nicholas. 

I therefore think I am justified in claiming 
that I have shown a great probability that the 
Knight was formed on ‘‘the model of the 
Captain.” And that is all I expected to show 
when | set out to write this book. 


co SID WB 


Note.—To Baconians, pages 128 to 131 are 
of course valueless, but a very few lines will 
replace them. Francis Bacon was not only 
nephew and cousin to the Cecils, to whom 
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Nicholas’ most characteristic epistles are 
addressed, but also intimately connected with 
them in public and private life, paying court 
for some time to a daughter of Lord Burghley. 
Likewise he was a leading and active member 
of the Government Nicholas worried so in- 
cessantly, and (I believe) of the Council who 
jockeyed the Captain out of his pension, and 
to whom (“or some among you’) he looked 
for compensation. 
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A TRIOLET oF CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS ON 
THE SUBJECT 


“« This oily rascal is well known as Pauls.”’ 


‘“T have a whole school of tongues in this belly of mine, and 
not a tongue of them all speaks any other word but my name.”’ 


“ Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me, the brain of this 
foolish compounded clay, man, is not able to invent anything 
that tends to laughter more than I invent, or is invented on me ; 
1 am not only witty myself, but the cause that wit is in other 
men.” 


Turis chapter is entirely an afterthought. When 
planning out Nicholas’ biography, my intention 
was to add nothing but a short summary pointing 
out the coincidences between him and Falstaff. 
This I have done in the last chapter of Part I. 

But in reading over the Plays to refresh my 
memory of the Knight’s little peculiarities, I 
noted the Flesh-eating episode, and it struck me 
that there might be other Ear-marks, which, 
though they were hardly likely to be so outstand- 
ing as this one, might still be detectable. That 
the dramatist might possibly have worked into 
his creation some personal tricks of mind or 
manners, some phrases or catchwords, facts or 
references, which would mark the original to 
those who knew him. 
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I do not refer to the broader traits, whether 
mental or physical: these may have been treated 
in the first part of the book, and their value can 
be judged as well from the bulk as singly. It is 
the details which are examined here, in search 
of those slight differences by which in common 
life we distinguish one person from another of 
the same type. ‘“‘ Homo is common to all men,” 
but it’s not every man who takes whiskey in his 
tea, or has a pimple on his nose. And I thought 
that if such personal marks there were, then it 
was possible—if not very probable—that on a 
careful study of the Plays, while the letters were 
hot in mind, some of them might still be detect- 
able. 

It was of course very clear that such an examin- 
ation must be carried out with great caution if 
the results were to be of value. It did not need 
the Fireside Critic’s unkind warning : 


“As the fool thinks 
So the bell tinks.”’ 


to remind me that those who set out in search 
of likenesses are apt to find them. And also 
that the marks, if such there were, would probably 
appeal to the eye rather than the mind, or if they 
were peculiarities of thought or speech, could 
hardly be looked for in the style of letters which 
get into the Public Records. My only hopes 
were in the men themselves, in Shakespeare’s 
genius and Nicholas’ egotism. It was possible 
that the Dramatist, with his unparalleled insight, 
might reproduce the details as truly as the outline, 
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or even more truly, for this latter must sometimes 
be twisted to suit the exigencies of the Play. 
And certainly Nicholas could be trusted to show 
himself as clearly as could be done under any 
given circumstances. For naive self-revelation 
I don’t think he has his match in literature— 
except of course Jean Jacques— 


“Christians have burnt each other, quite persuaded 
All the apostles would have done as they did.” 


and whatever Nicholas’ actions, or intentions, 
from murder to blackmail, or the dirtiest treachery, 
down they go in his script without the faintest 
trace of an idea that his reader may disapprove 
of them. So it was possible that if the details 
were in the Plays correctly, some of them might 
be traceable from the letters, though on the other 
side was the remembrance that the characteristics 
most likely to catch the eye would relate to his 
size and unwieldiness, boastfulness, poverty, 
borrowing and general shiftiness, and therefore 
must be ruled out as belonging to the character 
as a whole. 

So it was not in a very sanguine frame of mind 
that I arranged the Plays in their dated order, 
and started upon my fresh task. But never was 
work grudgingly undertaken paid for better or 
more speedily. In the very first scene in which 
Falstaff appears, the ear-marks began to appear 
also. In sober truth that first scene almost 
startled me by the peep it gave into the psychology 
of Shakespeare—may I say of the psychology of 
genius. It was not only the allusions, but the 
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“infinite capacity for taking pains”’ shown in 
the way they were given. 

To go into details for this first scene is an 
important stage. If we picture Nicholas at the 
time the Plays were incubating we shall recognize 
besides his physical peculiarities, two outstanding 
features, one or both of which must have been in 
the mind of everyone who knew him. Let us 
suppose some visitor from Mars, indulging his 
curiosity as to various notable scenes or figures. 
He asks an habitué of the Court. 

*““ And who is that big man?” 

‘““A professional courtier, Excellency ! Just 
a parasite. A man who cannot dig, but is 
certainly not ashamed to beg. Pesters everybody 
for everything, wants to be Governor-General, but 
would not refuse a company of foot. Prefers 
hard cash to either !”’ 

Or a Holborn Corner man. 

“The toff with a corp on him, Guv’nor? 
Hunky old Cockalorum, ain’t he. Hot stuff 
he is, if yer arsks me. Married his granda’ter 
by the looks of her. Keeps the cradle rockin’, too. 
Not arf he don’t.” 

However many people he asked, ninety per 
cent. of the answers would be variants of one or 
other of these; wide enough variants in some 
cases, but still true ones. And directly Falstaff 
steps on the stage we have them both. ‘“ Ave! 
waiter at the Court for obtaining of suits.” ‘‘ Vale! 
thou summer of St. Martin !”’ 

Surely most dramatists, with two such labels, 
tacked on to a man of Falstaff’s physique, upon his 
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first introduction to an audience familiar with 
Nicholas, would consider he had done enough 
for identification. But not so here, Shakespeare 
has himself to satisfy as well as his hearers, that 
painstaking capacity must be indulged. So 
Nicholas’ indolence is brought in, “ Sleeping 
upon benches after noon,” and his forsaking the 
Army, ‘‘ What a plague! have I to do with a buff 
jerkin.” These last two are not ear-marks accord- 
ing to® the act, but they show the pains Shakespeare 
took in his portraiture. 

Nor is the scalpel dropped on Falstaff’s exit, 
for Poin’s satire is as meticulously exact as the 
direct portrait. Its victim is not the poltroon 
which the needs of broad farce sink him to later, 
but just a man who dislikes fighting and will 
shirk it if possible; “‘ will fight no longer than 
he sees’ reason.” Could even a Shakespeare 
better describe the character Nicholas had earned 
by the way he threw up a military life, and his 
farcical excuse when pressed to resume it, that 
Perrot was ‘‘so violent in all his council.’ 3 
Sir Geoffrey Fenton voices general opinion: 
“* He will be as tardy in coming into Ireland as he 
will be unwieldy when he is come.’’ Nicholas 
himself alludes to it on July 21st, 1598: “ lest 
I should be thought too cowardly to go to the 
wars”’; and again, July 24th, 1598 (eight 


1 Both Nicholas and Falstaff were soldiers, and ought to have 
had an interest in buff jerkins. 

2 As they belong to Part I. 

* Nothing was sacred to Perrot’s passion. He struck one of 
the Bagenals at the Council table, and challenged another 
colleague. 
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months after this scene was first played), he begs 
for some post as his reputation is dearer to him 
than life, and attempts have been made to 
blemish it. 

Then for his boasting, Nicholas’ writings are 
full of ‘‘ What wards, what blows, what ex- 
tremities he endured,” during the “ hundred 
services wherein he hath adventured his life and 
lost much blood.” Even the “ thirty at least he 
fought with” may be fairly matched by the 
occasion when with eight men only he chased 
away the “ full force of the Scots... slew a number 
and besides restored the prey they had taken.” 
For the full force of the Scots at that time num- 
bered many hundreds, if not thousands; and it 
must be remembered that Nicholas’ boastings are 
all in sober official letters; how he talked after a 
Blue Boar supper may be imagined. 

So, barring the purse-culling allusions,t which 
are frankly farcical, we find that when Falstaff 
first appears (at the time, that 1s, when his creator 
may be supposed to have his model best in his 
eye) he is a replica of Nicholas in “‘ mind, body 
and estate.”” Physical traits, mental twists, state 
of life, habits and weaknesses are all there exactly 
as his neighbours would see them. If coincidence 
can account for even this one scene, she has indeed 
a long arm ! 

So now to the ear-marks ! 

1 I have read that these are no part of Shakespeare’s Falstaff, 
but farcical adaptations of furniture taken over with the old 
story on which he built up the Henry IV plays. I am no 


Shakespearean student, so cannot vouch for this, but see no 
reason to disbelieve it. 
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My first list contains over thirty items, though 
it was compiled with the Fireside Critic’s warning 
ever before my eyes. So I sat down to condense 
the arguments in favour of each, and then it was 
that the reaction came. It was not that I doubted 
the cogency of any of them; I believed, and still 
believe, that every one of them was intended to 
picture some facet of Nicholas. But taken 
altogether they seemed to hamper each other, 
the weak diluted the strong, and those which 
required explanation befogged the clear. The 
explanations, too, sometimes read too much like 
special pleading. I began to sense the wisdom 
of the old Scotch proverb, “‘ You can hide the 
forest in the trees.” 

So the blue pencil came into use, and more and 
more drastically it worked till I had decided to 
drop allt belonging to Nicholas’ personality, and 
retain those alone which related to some positive 
action or fact. Something, namely, that was 
done, said or written by or to Nicholas and which 
the play seemed to allude to. And from these 
I suppressed all that seemed in any way to need 
special pleading. Finally, I have brought the 
list down to eight, and one of them is a runt,} 
but I believe the back of the other seven are 
broad enough and strong enough to bear my 
case twice over. And on those backs I am 
content to rest it. 

It will be seen that there is a marked difference 


2 Among those deleted were the quotations at the head of 
this chapter. Also the scenes with the Chief Justice providing 
tempting material. And line 51, Act IV, Scene 2, Ist Part, 
King Henry IV, was hard to drop. 
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between the ear-marks in the first play and those 
that follow (with the exception of No. 4). In the 
latter plays they become more marked and 
laboured as if the writer desired to force recog- 
nition. And this is what one might expect as 
when the First Part was published Shakespeare 
got into trouble over Falstaff. He had originally 
called him Sir John Oldcastle, and the head of the 
Oldcastles, Lord Cobham, was also head of the 
Lord Chancellor’s Office, and resented this use 
of his cognomen. Now the Chancellor’s Office 
controlled the Court troupe of actors, of which 
Shakespeare was a rising member, and with 
which his whole interests were bound up. So 
though he was perfectly innocent of wilful offence, 
having taken the name from the same old play 
he borrowed the robbery episodes from, he made 
haste to bend to the storm, and changed it to 
Falstaff. In the epilogue to the Second Part he 
disclaims the Oldcastle title, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that at this time he was anxious to 
show clearly who the real butt was. 

In reading the ear-marks, it may be noted 
that there is a special fact in regard to Nos. 1, 
6, 7 (and highly probably to No. 2), that does not 
apply so certainly to the rest. Whether Shakes- 
peare meant them to mark Nicholas or not he 
must have known that they would do so. For 
though we have no proof beyond that furnished 
by the cumulative evidence of the ear-marks 
themselves, that Shakespeare ever heard of 
Nicholas’ pension, or read his petition, it is 
absolutely certain that he must have known him 
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Picture a man of the Captain’s stamp carrying on 
so open and blatant a siege not only of H.M., 
but of every great man to whose ante-chamber 
he could gain admittance, for a full decade, in a 
town of less than 150,000! inhabitants, and under 
the eye of a Shakespeare the whole time. And 
a Shakespeare on the glean, too! Even had the 
interests of the two men not lain in the same 
quarters it would have been difficult to believe, 
and under the actual circumstances it is incon- 
ceivable. And the fact that Shakespeare must 
have known these four items (or three at the very 
least) would stick to Nicholas, adds to the 
probability that he intended them to. If such 
addition were needed ! 
And now to the Ear-marks themselves. 


EAR-MARK 1. 
WAITING AT THE COURT FOR OBTAINING OF SUITS. 
istebatt nunc Henry 1V; Act I,-Scene 2: 


Prince. I mean thou shalt have the hanging of 
the thieves, and so become a rare hangman. 

Falstaff. Well! Hal! Well! And in some sort 
it jumps with my humour as well as wazting 
in the court, 1 can tell you. 

Prince. For obtaining of suits ? 

Falstaff. Yes! for obtaining of suits, whereof 
the hangman hath no lean warbrobe. 


The point of this rests, of course, on the fact 


1 130,000 in 1560. 
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that the clothes (suits!) of felons were the 
hangman’s perquisites. And so to give grim 
point to it the Essex rebellion had very lately 
put a good proportion of Court suits among them. 

I need add little here to what I have said ante. 
Seeing that Nicholas for ten years had done 
nothing else but wait at the Court and had made 
obtaining of suits his open profession, it would be 
difficult to imagine a more appropriate tag for 
his entrance on the stage, supposing that Nicholas 
and Falstaff were really identical. Or a more 
curious coincidence if they were not. 

The Prince’s derisive reference to the hang- 
man’s post is probably to bring in the Court 
suits; though it satirizes very well the catholic 
nature of Nicholas’ begging. Governor of 
Clandeboye or Sergeant-Major of Flushing; three 
miles each side of the Bann, or hard cash for 
lodgings and food, nothing is too great or too 
small for the Captain. 


EAR-MARK 2. 
NICHOLAS’ MARRIAGE. 
Ist Part, King’ Henry PV, Act 1, Scene: 
The Prince’s valediction to him. 


Prince. Farewell! thou latter spring. 
Farewell ! all-hallown summer. 


I have noted this also on page 140. Nicholas, 
with a family in their late teens and early twenties, 
had just married (in second noces), a young and 
fruitful wife, and was burgeoning out at the rate 
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of one olive branch per annum. He was evi- 
dently an uxorious husband, for he mortgages 
his pension to take his wife to Ireland with him, 
and sets her up in Dublin lodgings, costing 
more in rent (for the bare rooms) than his pay 
came to. 

Here again, how could you have a more 
appropriate introduction; or a more startling 
coincidence if it is not an introduction? Is there 
one among us who has not used the same ex- 
pressions, under exactly similar circumstances ? 
Only we should say “Second spring” and 
“St. Martin’s summer.”’ Also we should pro- 
bably use them of the man, not zo him ! 

The commentators of course say the phrases 
are used of Nicholas’ frivolity. Well! they had 
to say something, “‘ in the realm of the blind the 
one-eyed is king,”’ and when you have no probable 
reason you must give a possible one. But how 
much better they fit the circumstances here ! 

And quite separate from the value of each by 
itself, how curious it is these ear-marks should 
both (“waiting at the Court” and “latter 
spring”) come close together—in the very first 
scene! If they are just accidental, that is ! 


EAR-MARK 3. 


Depts For * DieT AND BY DRINKING’”’ FOR SELF 
AND Man. 
ist Part, King Henry IV, Act III, Scene 3. 


Hostess. You owe money here besides, Sir John, 
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for your diet and by drinking and money 

lent you, four and twenty pounds ! 
Falstaff. He had his part of it, let him pay! 
Hostess. He! Alas, he is poor, he hath nothing. 


See also: 
2nd Part, Act II, Scene 1. 


Hostess. Yonder he comes, and that arrant 
malmsey-nose knave, Bardolph, with him. 


Here again is a close coincidence. Both men 
are owing their landladies (or landlords) for food 
of themselves and their attendants. 

Nicholas’ description, in Chapter VIII, Para. 
29, written to show how and why he got into 
debt. ‘‘ Dawtrey hath been a suitor here nine 
years at the Court, which hath set him not a 
little backward, as well through expenses for 
diet and lodgings for himself and a man, and so 
made more loss, which is very serious.” 

Here, as in most of Shakespeare’s pictures, the 
details are curiously exact. There is really 
more than one coincidence here, but taking the 
whole as one only it forms a very strong one. 


EAR-MARK 4. 
AN EDUCATIONAL SLIP. 
2nd Part, King Henry IV, Act IV, Scene 4. 


Falstaff. .. . Vl through Gloucestershire, and 
there will I visit Master Robert Shallow, 
Esquire. 


* Bardolph. 
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This is one of Nicholas’ lapses also. He uses 
“Esquire” improperly in his writing, and there- 
fore probably in conversation, too! His letter 
to the Ambassador in Scotland is addressed, 
“Mr. Edward Wotton Esquier.” 

I do not give this ear-mark as of anything like 
the value of the preceding ones. You would 
find ten thousand people who would say ‘“‘ Mr. 
Jones, Esq.” before you came across one who 
would fit the earlier marks as Nicholas does. 
Still, only a very small proportion of that ten 
thousand would be of the class which Nicholas 
and Falstaff adorned, and I consider it has a 
value if only when added to the others. I should 
place it as “fair to middling.” There were 
several of the deleted marks I preferred to it— 
only they were cut out under the rules, and this 
one passed the test. 

Now we come to what I consider the malicious, 
deliberate ear-marks. Items carefully thought 
out and inserted with the sole intention of marking 
their butt to the initiated. Done with a 
Shakespeare’s. skill, of course, except No. §, but 
showing the joins clearly. 


EAR-MARE 5. 
His PENSION AND His LIMP. 
2nd Part, King Henry IV, Act I, Scene 2. 
Falstaff at the end of this scene is left alone on 


the stage, and indulges in a soliloquy apropos of 
nothing whatever that has gone before. 
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Falstaff. ...A pox of this gout ! or a gout of this 
pox, for the one or the other plays the rogue 
with my great toe. ’Tis no matter if I 
do halt! I have the wars for my colour 
and my pension shall be the more reason- 
able. A good wit will make use of every- 
thing. I will turn diseases to commodity. 

Also: 

Merry Wives of Windsor, Act II, Scene 2. 


Mistress Quickly (Apropos of Mrs. Page’s 
lovers). ‘‘ And yet there has been Earls, 
nay which is more, penmszoners, but I warrant 
you all is one with her.” 


Both the soliloquy and Mistress Quickly’s tag 
were written immediately after Nicholas received! 
his pension. In the first play, written a year . 
before, nothing whatever is said about pensions. 
Also, if the reader will peruse the scene to which 
the soliloquy is appended he will see that it reads 
as if Falstaft’s speech was an entire afterthought, 
tacked on to the scene to get it in. 

As to the trouble in the great toe, Nicholas 
twice at least brings forward an apparently 
similar injury in his claims. In his letter to 
Elizabeth, May 24th, 1594, he reproaches her 
for not having recompensed “the expenses of 
my blood, limbs, and goods,” and in that to 
Cecil, July 24th, 1598, only two months before 
his pension was granted, he says he has lost 
“much blood, and some joints.” 

Now no one who has followed Nicholas’ 

1 The date of the pension of September 20th, 1598; 2nd Part, 


Henry IV, was first acted at Christmas that year, and the Merry 
Wives directly afterwards. 
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career can possibly doubt that had these joints 
been large ones, such as hands or feet, he would 
have brought them far more to the front in his 
petitions. They were evidently finger or toe 
joints. In fact, there is direct evidence that this 
must be so, for in his “‘ Reasons to incline Her 
Majesty to the continuance of the office of Gover- 
nor of Clandeboye” he says that the proposed 
Governor must be wanting “‘ neither arms, legs, 
or strength of body to follow that service.” 
Seeing that this Governorship was the prize 
that Nicholas was struggling for above everything 
and that this very tract was a bid for it, it is 
impossible that he should rule himself out. 
Is it straining the probabilities to surmise that 
when Her Majesty “seeing Dawtrey walking 
out at some window of her privie lodging ”’ took 
pity on him and sent an unasked hundred 
pounds, that there was a suspicion of a limp in 
that walk. Queens are women, and women do 
not look on bodily injuries with the cold-blooded 
eye of a dramatist. 

Here, then, are two more very strong coin- 
cidences (the date of the pension, and the limp) 
between the two men. 


EAR-MAREK 6. 


DISGRACE TO THE TITLE OF CAPTAIN BY 
NICHOLAS’ USE OF IT IN HIS LIFE ON CIRCUIT. 


2nd Part, King Henry IV, Act II, Scene 4. 


Doll Tearsheet. Captain! thou abominable 
cheater, art thou not ashamed to be called 
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Captain! An’ Captains were of my mind, 
they would truncheon you out for taking 
their names upon you before you had 
earned them. Youa Captain! You slave 
for what! for tearing a poor whore’s ruff 
in a bawdy house? He a Captain! hang 
him rogue, he lives upon mouldy stewed 
prunes and dried cakes. A Captain! 
God’s Light! these villains will make the 
word as odious as the word “ occupy” 
which was an excellent good word before 
it was ill sorted: therefore Captains had 
best look to’t. 


Falstaff’s knighthood renders it impossible to 
address this tirade to him, so it is turned off to 
poor Pistol, who never claimed to be a Captain. 
But there can be no question that it is meant to 
mark Nicholas, and that the flesh-eating speech 
in the next ear-mark is intended to clench the 
nail. It must be remembered that Shakespeare 
would know nothing of Nicholas as a real soldier: 
when the two men came into the same orbit the 
Captain had left the army and commenced his 
parasitic life. But he stuck to the title, and the 
shifts caused by his poverty and mode of life 
must have smirched it sadly. 

It does not need the powers of a Shakespeare 
to picture that life when, though ““T and mine 
were on the verge of starvation, he still persis- 
tently kept up his pursuit of the Court in all its 
peregrinations. Greenwich it was where hunger 
at last ‘‘ broke down the stone walls” of his 
pride, and his despairing cry reached the Queen’s 
heart. Windsor and Richmond respectively saw 
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her two private gifts towards his “‘ lodgings and 
dyett.”” 

He must have incurred the scorn of high and 
low alike during his perambulations. Of his 
own class for the blatantly indecent manner in 
which he fcllowed the aims which most of them 
pursued on more conventional lines. And as for 
the others, especially the Victuallers and their 
dependants with whom Shakespeare’s associations 
would be during those early years during which 
his opinions were setting. Well! Picture 
Nicholas as he doggedly goes his round, year in, 
year out: obliged to meet, chaffer with, and cozen 
those on whose pockets he was still striving to 
impose himself. A proud Jack, but driven to 
the worst inn’s worst room. A man of outstand- 
ing identity, noted by bulk and _ personality, 
disliked for pride and temper, despised for 
shabby gentility, hated, as Sinbad hated the Old 
Man of the Sea. And above all feared, ever 
and always, for the stolid persistence which might 
yet land him on their backs. The words which 
Shakespeare puts in Falstaff’s mouth—‘* Men of 
all sorts take a pride to gird at me,” etc.—must 
have been literally true of Nicholas. 


EAR-MARK 7. 
THE FLESH-EATING PATENT. 


This occurs in the end of the same scene as the 
last item, which apparently prepares the way for 
it. Falstaff is proving that all present are sure 
of damnation. 
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Prince. For the women ? 

Falstaff. For one of them, she is in hell already 
and burns poor souls. For the other, I owe 
her money, whether she be damned for 
that I know not. 

Hostess. No! I warrant you. 

Falstaf. No! I think thou art not, I think thou 
art quit for that. Marry! there is another 
indictment upon thee, for suffering flesh 
to be eaten in thy house, contrary to the 
law, for the which I think thou wilt howl. 

Hostess. All victuallers do so, what’s a joint of 
mutton in a whole Lent! 


Compare Chapter VIII, Para. 16, “ these (the 
Privy Council) honourably promised the said 
Dawtrey, that if he would relinquish the pension, 
they would give him another office which then 
he sued for, for the taking of bonds and pro- 
roguements for Her Majesty, with a reasonable 
fee of all inns, taverns, tabling houses, and 
alehouses in England, for the dressing of flesh 
meats in Lent and other days prohibited, but yet 
hitherto he hath neither had the one nor the 
other, though that he was near to them both and 
had (to his great charges) drawn the draughts 
of the patents of both the office and pension.” 

The fight for this monopoly, which was the 
crowning effort of Nicholas as a Court suitor, 
must have been very fresh in the minds of those 
who had been in danger of having an Old Man 
of the Sea imposed upon them. Even if it was 
quite over, which is doubtful, Nicholas says he 
has not “hitherto” received it, and that was 
little over a year before. Shakespeare was in 
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London all through the struggle, and must have 
known perfectly well that such an allusion made 
by a “gross fat man” would nail the character 
on to the would-be monopolist. 


EAR-MARK 8. 
HIS WARLIKE PREPARATIONS. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Act II, Scene 2. 


This, the last ear-mark I have taken, is the 
most unmistakable of all. It is led up to by 
Mistress Quickly’s asseveration in line 78 while 
lauding Mrs. Ford’s virtue. “‘ And yet there has 
been Earls, nay which is more Pensioners, but 
I warrant you all is one to her.”’ As part of the 
play there is no sense at all in this; unless it is 
a tag which would be understood by the initiated, 
it is meaningless. But it acts as a first-class 
prelude to the real attack in Ford’s beautifully 
polished speech, lines 233 and on. 


Ford. Now, Sir John, here is the heart of my 
purpose, you are a gentleman of excel- 
lent breeding, admirable discourse, great 
admittance, authentic on your place and 
person, generally allowed for your many 
warlike, courtlike and learned prepara- 
tions.+ 

fFastayg. Ol! Sir! 


Ford. Believe it, for you know it! 


It was the utter incongruity of Ford’s lines 


1 The Arden Shakespeare comments on the odd way in which 
this word is used here. 
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with the Falstaff of the plays that first caught my 
attention, and then came a dim memory of having 
seen the word “‘ preparation ”’ used somewhere in 
a rather unusual fashion. After that it did not 
take long to hunt out the connection. If the 
reader will turn to Chapter VIII, and run over 
paragraphs 17 to 27, he will see how perfectly 
Ford’s speech satirizes the fatuous vanity there 
shown. 

The spirit of Nicholas’ effusion is complete to 
the least detail, although in five lines Ford 
parodies half as many pages. All comes under 
the lash, and in some cases the very words are 
brought in, though in a fashion which makes one 
imagine that Shakespeare was quoting from 
memory. Thus Nicholas’ favourite noun dis- 
course is changed into a verb, and its twin 
brother Marshal becomes warlike, but the exact 
sense is retained. ‘The list of great people, from 
Elizabeth downwards, who ‘“‘ commanded” and 
besought his discourses, show that he was 
generally allowed, and also that he had great 
admittance into their ante-chambers at least. 
Then, too, the irony of Ford’s tag, “ Believe it, 
for you know it,” must have been irresistible to 
all who had read the screed, and knew its author. 
Which again would include all who had share 
in the Court gossip and jests, for among these 
such an effusion could not fail to take high rank. 
It must be remembered, too, that at this time 
Shakespeare was distinctly a member of the 
Court, having received that brevet rank which is 
often accorded to the leading lights of the stage. 
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His social position was vastly different to what 
it had been ten years before: he had obtained a 
grant of arms and was mixing with noblemen and 
courtiers on terms of equality. 

So it must not be taken that the only value of 
this ear-mark is that derived from the misuse of 
the word Preparations, though that of course it 
is which gives its unique value. Without this 
it would still be a fair piece of evidence, for it 
not only fits Nicholas exactly, but it fits nothing 
else. Written and polished with the same meti- 
culous care as Hamlet’s soliloquies or Polonius’ 
advice to Laertes, still it fills its place very badly. 
It is like a beautifully chased round peg rammed 
into a square hole. It certainly does not fit 
Falstaff, even a suit of Government clothes would 
beat it there, that does fit where it touches; but 
this does not touch him at all, while it fits Nicholas 
as if he had been melted and poured into it. 
And as intended by Ford it is ridiculous. What 
possible advantage could it be to a fat old man 
pursuing light loves to have a name for writing 
learned preparations? Surely he is hampered 
enough by his real traits, without having such an 
unjust reputation to live down as well. If read 
carefully the speech shows plainly that it is in- 
tended to identify somebody. Unless it is just 


‘“‘ An idiot’s tale . . . signifying nothing ! ” 
And Shakespeares do not write idiots’ tales— 


and polish them up to the th power—without 


a reason. 
However—Preparations alters the case at once, 
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and puts the mark in a rank of its own. Had 
Nicholas used the word incorrectly and Shakes- 
peare followed his example, one would have 
recognized the possibility that the sixteenth 
century use of the word might have differed from 
ours, but this is not so. Nicholas—in his 23rd 
paragraph—employs the word quite correctly, 
though as is often the case with his words it stands 
out and catches the eye a little. But to bring 
it in, Shakespeare had to coin it into a new word, 
and in doing so has marked it as clearly as 
Nicholas did—or more so. And reading both 
petition and play, can anyone doubt that he used 
the word simply as a parody on Nicholas’ term. 
That had Nicholas not written Para. 23, Shakes- 
peare would have been as likely to say Prepara- 
tions as we to speak of Jeremiads or Philippics 
had Jeremiah or Demosthenes never existed. 
This completes the Ear-marks on which I am 
content to rest my contention that Falstaff was 
founded on Nicholas. ‘Taken altogether they 
form surely as strong a case as can possibly be 
made out on circumstantial evidence, which is, I 
suppose, the correct legal term for a series of 
coincidences too many, or fitting too closely to 
be reasonably ascribed to pure accident. I say 
“or”? not “‘and”’ here because coincidences tell 
by their number as well as their strength. Some- 
one says that six coincidences would hang the 
Apostle Paul, if tried by a jury of lawyers, used 
to judging evidence. And although this must 
be taken cum salis, for there are infinitely weak 
coincidences as well as infinitely strong ones, 
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yet it is true that their value (weak or strong) 
rises faster than the horse-shoe nails of our early 
days. Take the case of a man suspected of 
stealing money. The owner cannot swear to 
the coins, but they are part of a complete collection 
of Victorian shillings, the dates missing being 
1870 to 1873, both inclusive. —The man is 
accused on five coincidences. No. 1 is that he 
had an opportunity to steal them—and so had a 
score of others. Nos. 2, 3, 4 and § are that on 
him are found four shillings dated 1870, 1871, 
1872 and 1873 respectively. Singly the coin- 
cidences are about as weak as can be; collectively 
they form a strong chain. 

Let us see how many and how close are the 
Coincidences which the Ear-marks provide us 
with. I will summarize them very briefly, as the 
Marks themselves are so handy for reference if 
needed. 


Llar-mark. Coincidence. 


1. The way in which Falstaff’s “waiting 1 
at the Court for obtaining of suits ”’ 
falls in with Nicholas’ ten years of 
blatant Court begging. Remem- 
bering also that Shakespeare must 
have been cognizant of the latter. 


2. The way that the Prince’s valediction 1 
to Falstaff fits Nicholas’ domestic 
life. Here also probability of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge. 

3. Coincidence of money owed by Nicho- 1 
las and Falstaff, for own diet and 
that of attendant. 
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Both misuse the word Esquire. 


Exact chronological agreement of both 
men’s pensions. Also the limp, 
similar arguments for royal help 
advanced by both. Two separate 
coincidences. 


Doll’s tirade fits Nicholas as closely 
as it is possible to do. Here also 
Shakespeare must have known this 
was So. 


Falstaff’s flesh-eating allusion, spoken 
by a man of his physique, points 
directly to Nicholas, and to no 
other man. Here again Shakes- 
peare must have known the effect 
of his words. 


This ear-mark is very difficult to do 
justice to shortly. It is an identi- 
fication complete in itself. 

A. The pains taken over its beauti- 
fully finished lines proves that it 
was specially written for some 

B. purpose, while the atrocious way 
in which they fill their place 
shows that that purpose was not 
simply the action of the play. 
It contains three main coinci- 
dences, the redundant “‘ Earls 
and Pensioners,’ Ford’s mor- 
dant satire, using one of Nicho- 
las’ pet words, and paraphrasing 
others, and the “‘ Preparations.”’ 
All three point straight at Nicho- 
las, and it would be nothing 
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short of a miracle if the last two 
could be aimed at any one else. 


A and B prove that the lines were 
intended to indicate someone. 
The lines themselves show that 
that someone was Nicholas. 


ES 


Here are eleven coincidences of which one— 
Esquire—is weak, and one—the limp—only 
fairly strong, as we have no certain evidence that 
Nicholas’ lost joints were toes. ‘The other nine 
are all as strong as it is possible for coincidences 
to be both as regards their close fitting, and also 
the unusual nature of the matters duplicated. 
In three of these cases, the Flesh-eating episode, 
Ford’s satire, and ‘‘ Preparations,” the resem- 
blance is photographic and the matters unique. 
Furthermore, it is certain that Shakespeare must 
have known that one of these unique coincidences, 
and two—at least—of the others would be bound 
to stick to Nicholas, whether intended or not. 
Finally these coincidences come on top of the 
scores of minor ones, which show that personally 
Nicholas and Falstaff were exactly alike. And 
that Shakespeare must have known Nicholas. 

And now, kind reader, I need not inflict myself 
upon you any longer. What I can do I have 
done: I have given the evidence as clearly and 
fairly as I was able, “naught extenuating, nor 
setting down in malice,” and I have summarized 
it ‘‘ to the best of my small ability,” as Nicholas 
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says. Of the value of that evidence I have no 
doubt that 75 per cent. of my readers will be 
about as good judges as myself, and the other 
25 per cent. a great deal better. 

Gentlemen of the jury, it is for you to give 
your verdict. ‘Taking the coincidences in the 
Ear-marks, great and small, is it reasonably 
possible to say that they are, one and all, just 
parts of the ordinary action of the play, and that 
it is by sheer accident that they all appear to 
point at one man. And that it is by sheer 
accidental coincidence again that this man happens 
to be physically, morally and socially the image 
of Falstaff. Finally, that the fact that this man 
was rubbing shoulders with Shakespeare all 
through the evolution of the character, and for 
ten years before had nothing whatever to do with 
the matter? 

If this is reasonably possible, then I have 
tailed to make my tricks. _ If it is not, as I humbly 
submit, then I have fulfilled my contract. 


VALE 
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Tus Epilogue owes its existence to another of 
the accidents which have counted for so much in 
the making of this book possible. While writing 
Part II, I had once or twice thought of examining 
the early editions of the plays to see if they con- 
tained any variations in the texts of the Ear-marks, 
compared with the Aldine version, on which I 
had worked. However, this involved going into 
the North Room at the British Museum, for these 
early editions, being very valuable, are only 
shown there, under precautions for careful 
handling, and naturally this meant waste time. 
Now I had always plenty to do in the few hours 
I could squeeze out of my visits to London, so 
the end of the matter was that Part II was 
finished before they were read. After that it 
was unlikely they ever would be searched, as it 
did not seem of any importance, I did not for a 
moment expect any serious difference, seeing how 
carefully these early editions have been combed 
over and collated. 

But, as it happened—months later—being in 
the Rotunda, I was told that a volume I wanted 
had been sent to the North Room for me. This 
reminded me of the Ear-marks, so, as I was bound 
to go there, I put in for early editions of all the 
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plays I was interested in, both Parts of King 
Henry IV, King Henry V and the Merry Wives. 

Well, I duly read Ear-marks 1 to 7, finding 
(as I expected) no serious differences. But when 
I came to No. 8 in the edition of the Merry Wives 
published by Shakespeare in 1602, | did not read 
it, for the very sufficient reason that it was not 
there to read. The whole Ear-mark had just 
faded into the landscape, stock, lock and barrel. 
Dame Quickly’s remark anent Earls and pensioners 
was simply deleted, and nothing whatever put in 
its place, while Ford’s speech was amended to: 


“Now, Sir John, you are a gentleman of good 
discoursing,! well beloved among ladies, a man 
of such parts as might win twenty such as she.” 


So the beautiful round peg is taken out, and 
one made with four strokes of a chisel put in its 
place, which in spite of its roughness, fits the 
hole infinitely better than its predecessor. 

I think this clenches the nails, if they need 
clenching to make them hold. It confirms my 
contention that Ear-mark 8 (at least) had some 
outside meaning beyond its ostensible part in the 
action of the play. ‘This was reasonably clear 
before, but the cutting it out puts it beyond all 
question. And it can scarcely be special pleading 
to say that the common deletion of Dame 
Quickly’s and Ford’s speeches, point to some 


1 Just this one word left to remind us of Nicholas, and to show 
that the dramatist had the old lines in his mind when he penned 
the new: } 

“You may break, you may shatter the vase as you will, 

But the scent of the roses will cling to it still.” 
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common factor in Ear-marks 5 and 8: and also 
that there must have been some purpose for their 
insertion. If so is it possible to conceive any 
purpose they could serve, save the identification 
—to the initiated—of the person being lam- 
pooned? Thereby that these two out of the eight 
are really Ear-marks pointing to someone. If so it 
settles the case, for if you grant this, then 


“It doth follow as the night the day” 


that Nicholas must be the man. Whatever things 
are possible the fact of there being another man 
to whom ¢ and 8 (to say nothing of the others) 
point as straight as they do to him, is not 
among them. But I think there is no need for 
me to labour this point. 

If the reason of the deletion is asked, two 
fairly obvious possibilities suggest themselves. 
The first, and pleasantest is good feeling. When 
the play was written Nicholas was in the first 
bloom of his ill-earned pension, and apparently 
using his comparative opulence to make himself 
a bigger nuisance than ever; altogether a fair butt 
for ridicule. But before 1602 the slacker had 
become a hero, had gone back to the wars in 
his old age and died in his country’s service. 
So the Ear-mark had become not only meaning- 
less—it must always have been that to the many 
—but unsavoury to those who did understand it. 
Possibly Shakespeare himself had some twinges 
at the memory of his merciless handling of one 
who had shown, at long last, that he was not all 
whine and wind. 
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The second possibility is just—Elizabeth. 
Her Majesty liked Nicholas, she even believed 
in him, and at this time he was very much 
persona grata with her. She had just given him 
his pension and also tried to oust poor Throg- 
morton in his favour. She is said to have 
commanded the Merry Wives, at any rate I 
believe it is certain she saw it ; and she must 
have recognized the point of Ford’s lines which 
parodied an effusion really Gf not nominally) 
written to herself. And she was an autocratic 
lady ! Her interference, too, would explain the 
failure of the poet to redeem his promise made in 
the Epilogue to 2nd Part King Henry IV to 
continue the tale in France ‘“‘ with Sir John in 
it.’ The commentators say he probably con- 
sidered the vein worked out, but that, as in the 
case of “latter spring” is just taking the line 
of least resistance. He actually continues the 
vein in Henry V; Pistol, Nym and Bardolph are 
there, only the Master rogue is absent. A queer 
way to end a worked-out vein ! 

Possibly, too, Shakespeare had no particular 
reason for the deletion. He was revising the 
Play, the lines were obsolete now that Nicholas 
was dead, and offended his eye; so he struck 
them out and substituted others that fitted the 
place better. 

Anyway, whatever his motive, he did alter 
them, for which the writer thanks him. 
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APPENDIX I 
(See Chapter IT) 


Letter from Captain Nicholas Dawtrey, Seneschal 
of Claneboye to Lord Chief Justice Wallop: Irish 
Papers Vol. 109, Nos. #3 


NOTE :—To appreciate this fully, remember the 
Master of Glamis though officially a 
Protestant, was privately an Atheist. 


16th April, 1584. 

Right Honorable. There arrived of late, even 
the 12th of this instant at night, a man of the Master 
of Glamis, which servant he would always complain 
of his long stay; and would tell me that he had a 
servant at Berwick, or the Court of England, he 
knew not which, whose coming he did always expect, 
and this was the man. He brought news more than 
I think is come unto my knowledge, but yet im- 
mediately upon his arrival the Earl? and the Master 
of Glamis in the morning came unto me into my 
chamber early before I was risen (which was not 
their accustomed use), and sat down both of them 
by my bedside. And the Master of Glamis began 
to discourse with me in this manner following. 
(But here I must take occasion to crave pardon for 
tediousness, otherwise I should omit somewhat 
necessary to impart unto your Lordship.) 


1 Of Marr. 
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“It is not unknown unto you” (said he) “ how 
I for my part have remained here by the space of 
6 months, or thereabouts, and yet not acquainted 
with the estate here, by means that opportunity 
served not. Yet at my coming into this place it 
was not without the direction of Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham, and his letters unto my Lord Justice, 
importing the same, not declaring the matter at 
large yet disclosing so much, or the effect of so much, 
that in Scotland there were 2 factions, the one of 
France, the other of England. Those of France to 
be either Atheists or Papists, and those of England 
to be true professors of the Gospel, amongst which 
number it pleased him! to assure himself that I was 
one, and so in effect he certified. 

“My Lord the Earl of Mar’”’ (said he) “ at his 
departure having dipt his finger as deep as any in 
the same dish, and being the only actor in expulsing 
the French faction, brought unto my Lord Justice 
Wallop a private letter from the Treasurer of 
Berwick, I take it’ (said he) ‘‘ to that effect. Now 
standeth the case ”’ (saith he) ‘“‘ with us of Scotland 
thus, that we peril religion, liberty, freedom, our 
goods, lands, wives; and children; and conse- 
quently all good men are in danger within our whole 
realm, our good and virtuous ministers are some 
exiled, others imprisoned and the rest contemned. 
The Nobility that favor religion are either exiled, 
restrained, or contemned as men of no account with 
the King. Generally all good men are wretched, 
and french and foreign forces expected together 
with treasure for the waging of soldiers, both from 
the Pope and King of France to maintain that 
wretched faction in their own humours. It is for 
us’ said he, “‘ to deal plainly? since that duty and 
loyalty prevails us not. We-have”’ (said he) “in 


1 Walsingham. 2 With the King. 
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all this time since we came here and before labored 
the Queen’s majesty your mistress to back us, if it 
would not otherwise be but that the King our 
Master would be always a prop unto that wicked 
faction ’’ (as he termed them) “ which in secret 
of her Highness we have obtained, and I assure 
you’ (said he) ‘I will perceive the estate of this 
realm is not made acquainted there withal, nor yet 
for ought that can be perceived not above 6 of the 
council or nobility of England; yet” (said he) ‘‘ we 
are constrained lest that our hither coming or sudden 
departure might be either suspicious or dishonourable 
unto us to impart more unto you of our purpose than 
we would think convenient unto any man in so great 
and weighty affairs. Hoping of your care and 
secrecy, and to avoid suspicion of your part we have 
resolved to commit this trust unto you, desiring 
you to put apart all jealousy? of us, or of our sudden 
departure, or of fear of rebuke in a thing wherein 
you shall be assured of great thanks, even of the 
council of England, of such as are made acquainted 
of these matters. 

‘‘We have not only imparted this much, but also 
more we have to impart, and crave your assistance 
so far as shall stand with your duty unto her Majesty. 
Then ”’ (said he) “‘all the estate of Scotland being 
in this great peril by the practice of Atheists and 
papists about the King’s Majesty, and we of the 
nobility having so often moved the King with all 
duty to take heed of such factious fellows lately 
crept into his bosom, and since that nought can 
move his Majesty that we can say or do, we can be 
but right sorry for it, and being so well assured of the 
Queen’s Majesty as we be, and for that the King 
is so earnestly bent to our subversion and utter 
overthrow and banishment as well of religion as of 


1 Mistrust 
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our Allies and friends, we have combined, con- 
descended, and agreed to the number of 8 or Io 
Earls, besides the general consent of all the Lords 
Barons, except some 5 or 6 to meet at ‘ Castelles *4 
where we mean to hear and debate each man’s 
opinion and agreeing upon such points as her 
Majesty is privy of, we purpose to assemble our 
forces and being once assembled we purpose to 
draw ourselves towards Stirling and St. Johnstone’s, 
which be the two only passages that divideth Scot- 
land, for we being possessed of these two straits 
we assure ourselves that we have no enemies between 
us and the border of England, for fear of the English? 
force; and for the North of Scotland we are very 
strong and no man able to raise head against us, 
especially because their passage is debarred them. 

** And then we purpose with all duty to move the 
King’s Majesty of a statute or law which we have in 
Scotland, that those are to die that have persuaded 
the King against his nobility, except they can by an 
assize prove such as he is persuaded against to be 
open traitors. And further, that those may be 
exiled, or presently tried that hath so injuriously 
dealt with the whole nobility. Which if the King 
grant not, then we purpose to begin the war before 
the King’s foreign assistance cometh unto him. 

‘“‘ And for the accomplishment of this matter, your 
favor and assistance we crave to be transported into 
Scotland without suspect. And that you will furnish 
us with an English barge and English mariners for 
the same purpose. Desiring you also to stay all the 
Scottish boats or barques here, as well such as are 
coming to us with provisions, as others coming in 
trade of merchants, until such time as either we 


1 Cassilis ? 

* The King’s friends would not dare to attempt cutting off 
their retreat into England “for fear of the English force” 
attacking them. 
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return or send unto you. For if there be any breach 
of our purpose we will return presently with the 
same barque as we go in with all speed, but if all go 
well with us we return not; but we will write unto 
you all the news, and in discharge of your credit we 
will procure the Treasurer of Berwick’s letters unto 
you and my Lord Justice Wallop, whereby you shall 
be right well certified of our faith unto her Majesty.” 

In this I desired their patience, and leave to make 
them answer at more leisure, which they contented 
themselves withal. Desiring me to do it with as 
great speed as might be, and to consider that the 
wind did serve them very well. I being frustrate of 
all assistance of counsel other than such as came 
from God, and perceiving that such weighty matters, 
which concerned Princes, were not to be imparted 
to such men as I had here for the assistance of service, 
I determined to call unto God to assist me with 
counsel from above, since they did importune me 
with such speedy answer. 

I resolved since that they both brought letters of 
commendations unto your Lordship from so principal 
men as Mr. Secretary and Mr. Treasurer of Berwick, 
and I never had any letters of restraint to restrain 
them when so ever they were determined to depart, 
and for that they were a kind of banished men, and 
of all countries England alone has excepted them, 
their sincere profession of the Gospel, if I be not 
deceived and I verily think I am not, and lastly 
their sound demonstration of their estate, I hope the 
sequil will follow.t I was contented in a kind of 
fear to grant their requests and further them in all 
their demands to my power for their best safety. 

Which being granted they left with me until I 
heard from them, Mr. Alexander Murray, the Earl 
of Mar’s most dear and near kinsman, their servants 


1 I hope your Lordship will see the matter as I do, that I 
could hardly refuse. 
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and staff, except each of them men to attend them, 
which did not a little confirm unto me their former 
declaration and faithful promise besides they gave 
their honours and assured credits that if ever I were 
touched in credit for their departure, they would 
return into this place to discharge my credit in this 
matter. 

I have not written unto any besides your Lordship 
of this matter, because I was so earnestly to keep 
secret because this business concerned England and 
the estate there, as well as Scotland, for that the 
Pope, King of Spain, and the King of France have 
a purpose to put in to Scotland some small numbers 
of men of war at the first as it were to help the King 
to rule his subjects, but the purpose is that greater 
shall follow to the utter overthrow of both the realms, 
and that the King of Scotland is made but an instru- 
ment to overthrow himself and the flourishing estate 
of England. And the Master of Glamis told me that 
he verily thought that the late practice against Her 
Majesty in England was tied unto the Scottish and 
French practices now in handling, both in France 
and Scotland, ‘‘ wherefor’’ said he, “it is in my 
opinion high time for her Majesty of England, and 
all the true professors of the Gospel in our realm to 
look about them.’’! 

I beseech your Lordship to despatch away this 
messenger with all speed, with what your pleasure 
is concerning this Scottish business, and how you 
would have me carry myself in those weighty affairs. 
And so I most humbly commit your Honour unto the 
Almighty. 

Carrickfergus the 16th of April 1584. 

Your honorable Lordship’s at commandment 
during life N. DAWTREY. 

At the return of the barque that carried them I 


1 How could any good Protestant hesitate after that ? 
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shall have more news than I yet know, at which time 
I will not fail to impart with all speed the full effect 
of the same unto your Honour. 

I beseech your Lordship that I may have answer 
of your liking of the articles I sent by Lieutenant 
Smith of the agreement with Con Mac Nele Oge, 
the country is in great quiet since the agreement and 
at the best 2,000 cows coming from the Scots of 
the followers of the country, and more will daily 
come if the band of horsemen were here again. 
Con Mac Nele Oge is not like to live long, he is taken 
with such a palsy, and I am sorry for it, for when 
he dieth the country will be all disquieted. Donald 
Gorme the Scot is gone into Scotland, I cannot 
bring here Mac Felim’s sons, and Mac Murtough 
yet into any good order, but I hope shortly I shall 
especially if I had horsemen here. They trouble 
the places for want of horsemen in this place. 


Endorsed. To the Right Honourable and his ap- 
proved good Lord Sir Henry Wallop, Knight, one 
of the Lords Justices of Ireland, in all haste. 


Enclosure in Letter 


A note of the Nobility and others of the estate of 
Scotland how they are affected as I have observed 
by conference with these Scotchmen here: 


1. The Earl of Crawford 

2. do. Arran 

a oA oe = All these are 
Y do. Gietisien Soi tt one 
6. The young Duke of Lennox | 9% "8 AY: 
7. Corronell Stewards and a 6 


barons 


1 That is, belong to the Atheistical and Papist party. 
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1. The Earl of Angus 

23 do. Gorey ? 

a do. Mar 

4. do. Argyle 

be do. Marshall 

6. do. Bothwell 

ve do. Rothes 

8. The Tutor of Cassillis 

9. The Earl of Arrolde 

with all the barons except a 6, 
and all the Boroughs and 
Clergy. 

1. The Earl of Orkney \ 
Pa do. Athol 

3. do. March 

4. do. Eglinton 

5. do. Murray 

6. do. Ross 

1. The Earl of Sutherland 

a: do. Caithness ) 
5 do. Buchan 

4. do. Monteith 
5: do. Cassillis 


Ireland, Vol. 109, 
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No. 


These all stand 
earnestly for their 
religion and 
liberty. 


All these are 
indifferent men, 
and will not 
meddle with 
neither side. 


All these are 
children, not able 
to go into the 
field. 


47 (2). 


APPENDIX II 
(Chapter ITT) 


HONOURABLE WARFARE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES 


State Papers for Ireland Vol. 112, No. go (2). 


Letter from Nicholas Dawtrey to Sir John Perrott, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland. Mov. 18th, 1584. 


Right Honourable, I received from your Lordship 
a letter, wherein you delivered that you expected a 
day’s service at my hands; for my person I have 
performed it, and sealed some part of it with my 
blood, but this was not that service that your lordship 
did expect at my hands, but that I should have sought 
some means secretly to have Sorle! slain, or his son, 
but as Sorle has gone into Scotland and not yet 
returned, so the Scots remaining have banished from 
their companies all of Irish birth, and combined in 
such assured friendship one with another that it is 
impossible to find out one that dares break a matter 
of corruption unto any of them. 

And for Spiall they be the most watchful people 
that ever I had to deal withal, I could not send any 
spy this 14 or 15 days unto them, but he was assured 
to be taken, I myself had three principal spies with 
them, whereof one was suspected and is run from 
them, another of them is fallen into an ague and like 


1 Sorleboye McDonald, leader of the Scotch invasion of Ulster. 
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to die, the third is so straightly looked unto that he 
cannot pass and repass as he would. Whereby I 
cannot as yet find any means how or whom to corrupt 
to do that service you expect. 

It is not unknown to your Lordship that of late 
we have been upon a journey with the Scots, in which 
journey we met with the garrison of Coleraine, the 
footmen of the same being much out of heart for 
lack of clothes which wants we thought to have sup- 
plied them withal at the Red Bay, which your 
Lordship sent down with Captain Thornton’s barque, 
called the Hare. Also Captain Thornton had another 
barque freighted by merchants, called the Golden 
Gray ; which two barques we did man with soldiers 
and stowed in them so much victual as they were 
able to receive from Knockfergus,! purposing 
thereby that they should have been a terror unto 
the landing of the gallies, as also a relief unto the 
camp for the time we purposed to camp there. 
The camp came to the Red Bay the 12th of this 
instant, and not finding the shipping according to our 
expectation, and even then wanting victual, hoping? 
of that relief by sea, we were constrained the next 
day either to retire or otherwise to enter the glen 
and to make short work with the Scots. Resolving 
to fight with them afore we departed, we put our 
men in good order of battle (13 days)® and so marched 
towards them, and as I may guess even about nine 
o’clock in the morning we met, where we had a very 
sharp conflict as ever I was in for so short a time, 
although I have been in some. In the which there 
were slain on our part Mr. Treasurer’s ensign and 


1 Carrickfergus. 

2 The expedition, which was under the command of Sir Henry 
Bagnall, marched from Carrickfergus to the Red Bay by land 
—the two barques were to have met,them there with food and 
munitions, but somehow failed to connect. 

3 On the 13th instant. The brackets are mine. 
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two soldiers, and no more, but there were hurt and 
galled with Scotch arrows of soldiers about 103, 
myself being one of the number, and certain Irish 
kerne,! what number I know not. 

I never saw, where so few men was, so many hurt 
in so little space, such was the subtilness of the 
ground and the advantage the enemy had, that they 
might easily see us and come near us, and yet we not 
able to come near them. But in the end, all their 
strong places for that fight the enemy were put 
from by the “‘ Coronell’’* to their great loss. For 
I judge there is a 10 or 12 of their most principal 
men slain, besides a great many other of their 
ordinary men, the very certainty of the number is 
yet unknown; amongst which number Alexander 
McRandallboye the constable of Dunluce is shot 
in at the mouth and out through the neck with one 
bullet, and with another he is shot through both the 
hips and through his secrets, it is to be supposed he 
isnot now alive. His other brother Nise MacRandall- 
boye is slain, also Denohe Reh Mac Cahone a prin- 
cipal man is slain, Alexander Carrowe is thought 
to be mortally wounded through his thigh with a 
bullet by reason that the bone is perished, with many 
other, long to name particularly. After which 
conflict the Coronell seeing so many of his small 
number hurt, retired himself to the camp to preserve 
their lives that otherwise had never been able to 
have come out of the place, as I myself for one was 
carried 4 or 5 miles, with pikes upon men’s backs, 
so was many other with great difficulty brought 
away. And although that another onset the next 
day might have given them an utter overthrow yet 
there was no possibility of reason why it should 
be attempted for that the soldiers unhurt wanted 


1 Irregular levies. Sir Henry Bagnall speaks very bitterly 
of these in his account of the skirmish. 
* Sir Henry. 
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victuals 2 or 3 days before, and the Coronell being 
pestered with the care of the former hurt men, if 
the former shipping appointed to that place had done 
their duty in coming thither all turns for the service 
had been performed, the unhurt soldiers had been 
victualed and so enabled for their service, and 
others transported by sea to their garrison places. 

If the camp might have continued and been 
victualed in the same place where we appointed it, 
within 10 days, I see no reason but that the wars 
upon those Scots had been ended, and whatsoever! 
he was that was the cause that it came not, the 
Queen had been better to have given him £5,000. 
We daily expect out of Scotland more Scots. We 
conceive some jealous opinions of some principal 
men of these parts to have secret combination with 
the Scots, which jealousy not being yet ripened I 
will refer the advertisement thereof to a further 
oration and do my best endeavour to prevent the 
mischief if it so happen. And thus much I thought 
it my duty to advertise your Honour of things lately 
happened, although I being in some weak case to 
write. And so most humbly I take my leave for 
this time, committing your Lordship unto the 
Almighty. 

Carrickfergus the 18th of November, 1584. 

Your Honour’s Lordship at commandment, 
N. DAWTREY. 

Addressed— 

To the Right Honourable Sir John Parrot, knight, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
Endorsed—Nicholas Dawtrey—of the Service 

against the Scots—and of his own hurt. 

Ireland, Vol. 112, No. go (2) 


Two days before (November 16th) Sir Henry 


2 Whosoever. 
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Bagnall had sent off his official account of the skir- 
mish. It is of course more in detail than Captain 
Nicholas’, but agrees with it very well, and is very 
severe on the laggard sea captains who, he says, if 
they cannot show good excuse for their non-appear- 
ance ought to be hanged. Had they kept tryst he 
would have stamped out the Scotch invasion, but 
now 1,300 more have since joined them, and Sorleboye 
and his nephew Angus are coming with more. 

The number engaged he gives as about 500 on the 
Scotch side, and it looks as if there were nearly as 
many Englishmen besides Irish irregulars. He is 
very dissatisfied with these latter—‘‘to be plain, 
most of them are unwilling to stay with their officers, 
and a great deal less willing to fight anywhere.” 

The casualties he puts at 3 killed and 80 hurt. 
He himself is a little hurt in the thigh with an 
arrow. His only mention of the Captain is as 
follows: ‘‘ the Seneschal being in the rerewards at 
the first was shot through his thigh with an arrow, 
for whose recovery, being very heavy and unwieldy 
I was fain to make long stay and hard shift to carry 
him away through those boggy and most filthy 
mountains, having him and 80 more hurt, I left none 
behind me.” 

Ireland, Vol. 112, No. go (1) 


APPENDIX III 
(Chapter IV) 


Letter from Nicholas Dawtrey to Lord Burghley. 
Irish Papers. Vol. 130, No. 73. 


August 26th, 1587. 

Pleaseth your honourable Lord I was advertized 
by a letter received from Mr. Secretary that it hath 
been informed unto your Lordship out of Ireland, 
I should be overpaid from her Majestie the sum of 
% 300 or thereabout. Whereof I thought it a matter 
pertinent unto me to satisfy your Lordship. Accord- 
ing whereunto it may please the same to be adver- 
tized that if any such thing be, the matter thereof 
ariseth not by any dishonest creeping of mine into 
her Majestie’s debt, nor in any that your Lordship 
and Mr. Secretary allowed me payment here of 
4160, as it might be supposed, but herein the 
iniquity is that 

1. My Lord Deputy,! more hard unto me than 
unto any others, hath not made me allowance of 
sterling pay from the last of March in anno 1585, 
unto the last of January 1586,” for my self at 2/8 per 
diem, and 20 men at 8d. the piece per diem, which 
in reason he ought to have done, for that my men 
and myself were not “‘ alonelie ”’ for the maintenance 
of that ward, but continually “ els’? employed in 

1 Sir John Perrott. 

: This means January 1586-7. What we should call January, 
eg: 
Pe Alas 
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all kinds of field services and the victualling of my 
company was always at my own charges. 

2. Further the late Lords Justices, finding the 
general decay of her Highness’s storehouse and mills 
at Carrickfergus, and having an occasion to employ 
a certain garrison there, could not victual them with- 
out the same storehouse and mills were repaired. 
They by a concordatum from the council gave me 
warrant to repair the same, and by the same warrant 
promised allowance upon my reasonable account of 
all such sums of money as should be thereon by me 
bestowed and in regard thereof, impressed me some 
money in hand. And albeit I did nothing therein 
but by commandment and that my accounts by 
several commissions have been examined and found 
to be no other than good and lawful, yet hath my 
Lord Deputy hitherto made no part of allowance at 
all to me. 

3. Moreover, I am yet by his Lordship to be 
allowed for my extraordinary charge! of house- 
keeping as a commissioner to follow a war by him 
begun upon the Scots,” and also for messengers and 
Spiall, as to every one else assistant in the same 
cause of commission was allowed, albeit my charge 
how it exceeded is well known, and what service I 
did at that instant I hope not forgotten.? 

Besides all this, I am also herein forced to add 
further unto your Lordship’s favoural remembrance, 
that when all the country of Clandeboye was like to 
have revolted and been overcome with Sorleyboye 
the Scott, I was fain to raise this policy, to give 
every man protection to come unto me, when myself 
was in more danger than they, and so ordered the 


1 Expenses. 

2 The Scots in Ireland, Sorleyboye, etc. 

* Probably referring to his claim of having persuaded Angus 
McDonnel to return to Scotland. See his petition, Chapter 


VIII. 
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matter by true spiall had of their demeanours, and 
other gentle persuasions, that I brought them? all 
from thence to the Council before the state to be 
there agreed. And this to do was I compelled by 
my own credit and charge of £200 and upwards 
to furnish them with necessaries and other pro- 
visions, ? whereby in such manner to travel and show 
themselves, which otherwise they could not, nor would 
have done. 

For which money I only took their bills of debt, 
and thereof I have yet only received of one of them 
in part payment a hundred cows in lieu of £100 
Irish. Now the party that paid me the cows, as it 
seemed, had promised my Lord Deputy also to give 
him 100 beeves, and I being in her Majestie’s affairs 
in Scotland, as sent from the state there, my Lord 
Deputy happening to require his beeves of the Irish 
man, he accordingly to the common policy of that 
soil (conceiving belike that I should never return 
again) assures my Lord Deputy that the cows 
delivered unto me for my debt, were to his? use, not- 
withstanding I had, and yet have, his bill to show 
to the contrary. Upon which suggestion of the 
subtil party my Lord Deputy took cause enough to 
take for satisfaction unto himself £100 Irish out of 
my entertainment. 

And being thus backward as I am in so many 
allowances and hard reckonings, it is little marvel 
if his Lordship make me overpaid by certificate, when 
I have nothing reasonable allocated to me, neither 
upon any warrant, examination, common use, or 
other indifferencie, and besides am in this sort 
defalked4 a £100 unequally. 

Now considering that in all mine actions I have 


* The Lord Deputy’s. 
4 Defaulted ? 


1 The local people—not the invading Scots. 
ya j 
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hitherto faithfully and truly endeavoured to serve 
her Majesty neither extorting! nor otherwise 
unjustly dealing with any one, when I have been 
placed in authority, much less would I have it 
thought, either by your Lordship or Mr. Secretary, 
on whose honourable favours I chiefly rely, that for 
any necessity or colour whatsoever I would here 
sinisterly importune your Honor to any abuse of Her 
Majesty thereby to exact more than to me in right 
due or belonging. Whereof most humbly I sue unto 
your Lordship (upon due consideration hereunto 
had) to advertize in my behalf to Mr. Secretary, the 
rather because upon any trial whatsoever I am 
‘“hable”’ to approve what is here set down to be 
true. And that my Lord Deputy before my coming 
out of Ireland was of all this so well assured, as that 
he promised unto me himself, I should thereof be 
satisfied, and for that purpose willed me to leave 
the particulars with Mr. Brisket,* who being now at 
the court can of every point hereof credibly assure 
your Lordship. Of all which sithe® I shall be forced 
for declaration of the truth to exhibit my humble 
petition before the council table, I lowly beseech 
your Lordship of favourable redress, that having 
no more than in right I ought to have, I may thereby 
be the better enabled to answer her Majesty and 
receive at Her Highness’s hands the residue that 
unto me is to be allowed,* the favor whereof she 
graciously affordeth to every of Her loving subjects. 
And thus referring the surplusage herein to be 
required to my personal attendance to be given upon 
your Lordship, which shall be by God’s grace as soon 


See 


1 One would like to hear the “‘ subtil person’s’”’ account of 
the 100 cows transaction before passing judgment on this 
assertion. 

2 Clerk to the Irish Council (Dublin). 

3 Since. 

“ The best defence is a bold counter attack. 
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as I may conveniently, I humbly surcease my long 
and tedious recital, craving your Lordship’s pardon 
in the necessity hereof. 
London, Aug. 26th, 1587. 
Your Honorable Lordship’s to be commanded 
N. DAWTREY. 


‘“To the right honorable my very good Lord, the 
Lord High Treasurer of England.” 


Endorsed. 26 August, 1587. Mr. Dawtrey to my 
Lord. 

His answer to the Lord Deputy’s information that 
he should be overpaid. 


A note of such allowances as are due unto me from 
her Majesty for my services in Ireland. The sums 
whereof being certainly known I have so set down, 
and the others that are uncertain I have valued by 
““ gesse,” yet under their rates I am sure, because 
I desire to be within compass. 


First—the sterling pay which was always 

allowed me by concordation for the causes 

in my letter to your Lordship expressed, 

viz :—for myself at 2/8 per diem, and for 

These |20 Men _at 8d the piece per diem from the 

be |last of March in anno 1585 to the last of 
sums \ January 1586—being 671 days amounteth 4 


in |to the sum of oxxxiii ii 


certain 


Item. Taken by my Lord Deputy out 
of my pay without cause, for beeves that 
were paid me for my own debt, as appeareth , 


also in circumstance by my letter Ixxv ste 
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Due unto me for the repairing of the 
Palace of Carrickfergus, and the mills there, 
over and above that I was impressed, be- 
tween the sums of Ixxx! and a C1, as by the 
particular account under my hand is to be 
seen, and sithence divers times perused by 
These | several commissioners and allowed not- 


“ : withstanding for most assurance I will set ii 
value 


py / down the lowest rate Ixxx sterling 
gesse 

yet Finally I am to require the same allow- 

under- 


ance that was given to the other commis- 
sioners for their diet, Messengers and 
Spiall in following the Scottes Wars, which 
is at the lowest C"le piece, and that I speak 
much within compass may appear by their 
several warrants of concordatum and there- 
upon to myself is in like case to be allowed li sterting 


rated 


Summa ccclxxxix! 1118 
N. DAWTREY. 


Endorsed. ‘‘ An estimate of such money as is to 
be allowed to Capten Dawtrey from her Majesty.” 
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( Chapter VI) 


Notes on the state of Ireland, written by Captain 
Dawtrey at the Queen’s desire—/une 1594. 


To the Queen’s most excellent Majesty. 

It pleased your most excellent Majesty at my last 
admittance into your presence to speak of the king- 
dom of Ireland, commanding me to deliver my 
experience thereof. And because my voice was 
unpleasant through my infirmity, to speak to so high 
a Majesty, to discourse of it then, I craved pardon 
for the present time. And that it should please your 
Highness to give me leave to deliver it in writing. 
Which I have now accomplished, according to my 
simple understanding. 

The state of Ireland, as now it standeth, is, as ever 
I knew it, for 30 years’ experience, very broken and 
uncertain, so that amongst the great men of the 
Irish races, your Highness’s state and governor 
there cannot in certainty make any assurance of their 
obedience. The chief cause no doubt cometh for 
the want of due prosecution of them, with correction 
for their rebellious faults, which faults they hardily 
presume to commit, because they commonly see 
your armies and garrisons of the same discharged 
upon the end of every war to so low an! establish- 
ment. And they have learnt from experience, it is 

1 This is a hit straight from the shoulder for Elizabeth herself, 


the starving her services in time of peace being entirely her 
personal policy ; not that of her council. 
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nothing plausible! to your Highness to have the same 
again newly supplied; and therefore (they) dare 
most violently and rebelliously to wrong, kill or spoil, 
any of your quiet and peaceable subjects, to their 
great discouragement, and the weakening of your 
people and revenues. For although that the said 
Irish Septs have had at your Majesty’s hands all 
grace, favor, and pardon, from time to time of their 
faults, with many rewards and gifts; rather to win 
them than for their deserts, yet as they still approve? 
(of what condition or state soever they be) according 
to the old proverb, (which is), that an Ape will be 
an Ape, though he were clad in cloth of gold. The 
civilest of all these Irish races, be he ever so small in 
ability or command can hardly forget their tyranous 
customs ; customs that is, that they will not have or 
suffer this one maxim of justice to be distinguished 
amongst them, which is, Meum and tuum. 

For they will have all that their sword can com- 
mand and depart* with nothing that the same sword 
can keep. And (they) do also hold their pedigree 
and genealogies ever to prove their descents directly 
or indirectly to be descended from the ancient 
barbarous Kings of that realm, that were before the 
English conquest. Delighting in all their Irish 
assemblies by speech of the people, songs, rhymes, 
and poems to be called Mack-i-re and Ennion 
Mack-i-re, which is to say the King’s son and the 
King’s daughter; and then to have service done 
them by the name of Kich Mack-i-re, which is as 
much as to say the King’s rents or services. So long 


1 The word “ plausible ” evidently had a wider range of mean- 
ing at this date than it has now. Nicholas uses it sometimes 
as we should, and elsewhere in the sense of “ possible” or 
“ likely.” 

2 Still prove themselves. 

8 I’m afraid this maxim was not among the lessons we had 
taught them. 

seats 
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as these titles and services is suffered and used with- 
out punishment or correction for the same, it is 
impossible but that their hearts should be so puffed 
up with vain glories, as that they cannot endure 
obedience where they owe it in troth, longer than the 
sword hangeth over their heads, or that your 
Majesty set your foot on their necks. 

Of which Irish Septs your Highness’ province of 
Leinster, which is the English Pale, is troubled with 
four namely, the Moores, Connors, Cavanaghs and 
Byrnes ; which four Septs are not so mighty in 
force as painful in mischief. I take it 500 men well 
followed, within the compas of one year, or a year 
and a half at the most, would destroy and banish 
them all, which no doubt would be a great benefit 
to all your loyal subjects of that province, and an 
honourable station for your governor to perform. 

The method and handling of that service I need 
not in this discourse trouble your Majesty with, 
because that the Lord! Deputy that now is chosen 
is a man of great experience in that service himself. 
Besides, Sir Henry Wallop, your Majesty’s Treasurer 
at War there, is a man of great experience and in- 
telligence in these services, also Captain Thomas Lee 
who is newly come to the court is a man of special 
experience for these rebellious services. Therefore I 
will conclude this article of Leinster with the saying 
of David the King, when his whole kingdom was 
out of order, that he would begin his reformation 
first in hisown house. SodoI, under your Majesty’s 
correction, alluding to your province of Leinster to 
stand for your own house in the state of Ireland ; 
that first you do begin your reformation there. 
Although I speak but of four Irish Septs in Leinster, 
yet there are many more, but none so dangerous as 
these four, and none of these four so mischievous as 


1 Sir William Russell. 
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the Byrnes having Feagh McHugh for captain of 
all their mischief. 

Now, if it would please your Highness to vouch- 
safe the reading of my poor opinion for Ulster, I 
shall deliver you the simple experience I have, 
which may differ from the most opinions but not 
from all. Yet I hope not unprofitable, but being put 
in execution in true method, may save your Highness 
a great mass of treasure, and curb the strongest 
headed colt of all that province. For I am not of any 
faction, but devoted wholly unto your service, and if 
it please your Majesty to employ me there (this 
discourse being seen) I had need be strongly backed, 
for I shall displease the faulty ones, who are mighty 
in wrong-doing. 

It is not unknown (and please your Highness) 
unto me, and to all others acquainted with the Irish 
services, that your Majesty, to your great cost hath 
made two1 men very great in command and riches ; 
whereby pride in them both hath made them almost 
forget themselves and their duty. The one of them 
covetting a commission to command more than he 
can or dare put in execution, and the other, fearing 
that he should prevail, knowing the deadly hatred? 
he bore him, did strengthen himself no doubt much 
the more, with men, munitions, money, and friends, 
than otherwise (I think) he would have done. 
Insomuch as I am clear of that opinion, to speak 
more plainly unto you, that the Knight Marshall’s 
ambitiousness, seeking to have the Presidentship of 
Ulster, hath not a little enforced the Earl of Tyrone 


1 Captain Dawtrey does not give these names, evidently 
thinking it needless, but in the Queen’s copy someone (not the 
copyist) has put “‘ The Marshall Bagnall” and “ E(arl) Tyrone” 
in the margin. 

2 The next sentence gives the clue to this rather involved 
period. Whenever Captain Dawtrey speaks of the Bagenals 
his intense hatred of them must be allowed for, but it will be 
seen further on that he was not far wrong here. 
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to strengthen himself. And further, under your 
Majesty’s correction if the Marshal had had his 
desire of the government of Ulster, it would have put 
the Earl into open! action. Which would have 
proved five times a greater consumption, both of 
men and money to your Highness than the rebellion 
of Shane O’Neil did; by reason that his experience 
of war is very great, and (he is) a captain of very 
good direction, too valiant and profitable for a man 
of his power and place, (and) better provided with 
pikes, shot, and horsemen than ever Shane O’Neil 
was, doth for number, furniture and experience in 
service. 

For Shane O’Neil had not one soldier in all his 
country in his time, and this man hath no other in all 
his country but soldiers, as well trained as need to be. 
And therefore now I am persuaded he will daily 
augment his power and provision for war, the rather 
because he hath stood? upon terms late of his duties. 
Henceforth, being so strengthened with all provision 
as he thinks he is, he will be very jealous to come at 
all times to the estate, as he was wont to do; for 
fear his greatness is looked into, and therefore make 
excuses for doing his duty. 

And yet, if I shall deliver unto your Highness the 
outward show of the man, I never saw any Irishman 
of more plausible? behavior, to content all men. 
Notwithstanding all which, Ulster being the very 
pattern and exampler of all the rebellions in Ireland, 
and his being at the top, and hath, of the Irish, 
command of all the people of the said province, 
besides his great opinion*; it were high time to 


1 Driven him into rebellion. 

* In modern English “‘ been inclined to question an order 
rather than obey it.’’ 

* Here again I don’t think “ plausible ’’ means fair spoken, 
but that Nicholas means that, for an Ivishman, the Ear] is really 
as trustworthy and well meaning a man as ever he saw—but 

‘ The great opinion everyone has of him. 
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weaken him by degrees, and to bring him into some 
more temperate estate; which must be handled in 
his true method, or else the abridging of him will 
put him absolutely? out. 

The handling thereof, and it shall please your 
Highness were best now, while he stands upon good 
terms. The first step thereunto were, (because now 
the opportunity fitteth so well your Highness having 
employments both by sea and land), to send? for, 
out of Ireland, two or three thousand trained soldiers, 
if so many were to be had, as I think there be, and 
when those soldiers are come thither to dispose them 
into all places, both by sea and by land, where your 
Majesty hath cause to employ them ; to supply them 
by tens, twelves, or twenties into a band, so shall they, 
if any of them be evil disposed, do no harm: and 
being well disciplined they shall be found as sufficient 
soldiers as anyone in your armies. 

By which means you shall take from all the 
dangerous® men of Ireland their chief strength ; 
which will prove a notable disarming of the Earl, 
and great trial of his determination, for this will 
search him to the very quick. If he hath made any 
secret combination with the King of Spain, or other- 
wise hath any determination to be upon‘ his keeping, 
he will never suffer any of these soldiers to pas out 
of his countries but will stay them. Which if he do, 
your Highness may be clear of this opinion, he means 
no long continuance of his duty towards you, but 
is ever afterwards to be held in great jealousy by you. 


1 Drive him into rebellion. 

2 That is, re-enlist two or three thousand of the disbanded 
Trish soldiers now loose in the country. 

8’ The Irish chieftains O’Neils and O’Donnells, etc.—also 
the Anglo-Irish Geraldines, who were often more Irish than the 
Celts. At this date Hugh O’Neil, Earl of Tyrone, was, par 
excellence, the dangerous man. 

« To go upon his keeping, was to go into rebellion ; I don’t 
know how the term arose. 
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Moreover, if these soldiers be brought over, it is 
very necessary they should be so employed as they 
might never return back again! into their countries, 
for when they are there they prove but firebrands of 
mischief, and strong pillars to uphold all rebellions 
and foreign invasions. 

And I do protest (the case standing between the 
King of Spain and your Highness as it doth, who 
seeketh every way to trouble the quiet peace of your 
kingdom, and invade the same), if the said King 
should send but a few captains and officers, with money 
and munition only, they should find such numbers 
of apt bodies, and well trained for the war, as I fear 
me 10,000 of your subjects would not overcome in a 
short time. Wherefor it is not of slender considera- 
tion to provide for it in time, since your Highness 
hath made choice of so worthy a gentleman to govern 
the said Kingdom, who no doubt will follow the 
martial service with great temperance and under- 
standing. 

It is imported that there? be that go about to 
undertake the reformation of the province of Ulster 
(as the estate of it now standeth) with 1,000 men, 
which if they were able to perform, I will answer 
your Highness, they were worthy of great regard, 
and their husbandry in that point would save you 
a great deal of treasure. But I fear me they seek 
after Titles of authority and command to please their 
ambitious humours, rather than the performance of 
the thing they undertake. For if it be not very 
deeply considered, sure I am of one thing, they shall 

ut the whole estate of that province into open 
rebellion, which will not be laid down again without 
great consumption of men and treasure. 

For whensoever there shall be any war stirred up in 


1 There was no milk and watery sentiment in the 16th century. 
* Need I say that the chief among them was a Bagenal (Sir 
Henry) ? 
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that province, it will prove to be much worse and 
more chargeable than that of Shane O’Neil, and the 
Earl of Desmond’s, being put both together. There- 
for it were very necessary that garrisons should be 
established in Ulster, to keep the said province in 
obedience ; which being done, would make the whole 
kingdom stoop to the ordinary proceedings of your 
law ; and to bringin these garrisons without stirring 
the people to rebellion were the true handling of 
your service there. 

The first point thereof hath been spoken of before, 
which is the scumming? of the said kingdom of all 
the Irish trained soldiers, which no man can find a 
fault with, or so much as suspect the purpose of it: 
considering that they are your Majesty’s subjects, 
and that you have great cause of employment. 

The second is the provision of 1,000 footmen and 
300 horse in three garrisons within that province. 
Which garrisons must be thus divided, that is to say, 
300 footmen and 100 horse for the government of 
Clandeboys, 300 footmen and 100 horse for the 
government of Tirconnell, and 300 footmen and 100 
horse for the government of all the countries, by what 
name or title soever they be called, that lieth between 
the Blackwater and the English Pale. Their gar- 
rison places as I suppose be Coleraine for Clandeboye, 
Castle Clifford for Tirconnell; and the fort of the 
Blackwater for the other countries adjoining the 
English Pale. Many men, perhaps, not knowing 
the purpose of this plot, may think these garrison 
places inaptly set down ; but the purpose is to over- 
rule the unruly people of Tyrone, who never yet knew 
Lord or King save only the O’Neils; for these 
garrisons have Tyrone between them in a triangle. 

Now, and if it shall please your Highness, the 


1 Establish. ; 
2 I suppose this shows the true origin of the verb “‘ to skim.” 
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bringing in of these garrisons without stirring of 
the people to rebellion, is the point chiefly to be 
regarded ; which must not be done all at one instance 
but by degrees. And first, without respite your 
Majesty may establish the garrison of Clanderboye, 
because there hath been always an English garrison 
there, therefor the people can suspect nothing. 
Secondly the next year after, your Majesty may find 
in the spring of the year the garrison of Tirconnell, 
alleging that it is your high pleasure to have your 
people there defended from the incursions of the 
Scots! ; and in the latter ending of that summer the 
third garrison may also come to the Blackwater. 
And then the estate of the province will be so far 
bound in by these garrisons that the proudest he or 
they within that province, cannot, if he would, hold 
up his head against your Majesty. For you have 
first disarmed them of their friends the Scots, and 
of their daily incursions, and also of the trained 
soldiers of the Irish birth; and in place thereof 
settled down your own forces most strongly. 

So as within the compas of three years your 
Majesty’s governors of those garrisons shall not have 
discharged their duties, if they raise not a composition 
within their several governments that shall defray 
your Majesty’s charges of these garrisons. The 
whole charge of this plot for Ulster in three years 
will not amount to above three score thousand 
pounds, if my judgement fail me not, and shall save 
your Majesty £300,000 within the compas of that 
time. 

For I am persuaded the Spanish King, seeing the 
plenty of all things in Ulster, together with the strong 
provision which they have both of men and munition, 
with the ancient hatred they bear unto the English 


1 The McConnells of the Red Bay ; not of course against her 
loyal subject and friend the Earl of Tyrone ! 
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government: and adding thereto that the Earl 
hath all Shane! O’Neil’s sons in prison with himself, 
so that there can be no faction raised against him 
in that province; that now his followers will grow 
into such pride and captiousness upon every light 
occasion, that the Earl cannot, if he would, stay 
the pride and madness of his people from rebellion, 
for he knoweth not Ireland well, that knoweth not 
this, that a mere Irishman* cannot be both rich and 
peaceable at one time. 

There is no doubt but that there hath been 
delivered unto your Majesty and your Most Honour- 
able Privy Council, divers opinions, both with the 
Earl and against him, whereof I fear me some 
proceed of too much malice,’ and the other of too 
much‘ need ; neither of which can fit your Highness’ 
service, because they are but forced opinions: but 
in those two points only, setting all opinions aside, 
your Majesty shall have full trial of his loyalty. 
The one of them is declared before whether he will 
suffer, or not suffer, the trained soldiers of his coun- 
tries to be drawn away from them for the supply of 
your garrisons in France and Flanders. The other 
will consist in this, that your Majesty do command 
him to deliver up into the possession of your new 
chosen Lord Deputy the sons of Shane O’Neil, 
which be now prisoners with him and which two 
things if he suffer and do, your Majesty shall have no 
great cause to suspect him® of treason or purpose of 
rebellion for his own person. Notwithstanding it 
shall be a point of the greatest husbandry that ever 
was used in your service of Ireland, to go forward 


1 His predecessor in the Earldom, and bitter enemy. 

2 Captain Nicholas had not marked these lines in any way, 
but in the copy, either copyist or reader has underlined them. 

s Another dig at the Bagenals. 

4 Being bribed by the Earl. 

’ Whatever suspicions you might have of his sanity. 
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with the garrisons before specified for Ulster. For 
it is not possible, however it be, but within 3 or 4 
years there shall rise a storm of rebellion in Ulster, 
which shall put your Majesty to a greater charge 
than ever any rebellion did in Ireland since your 
Majesty came to your kingly seat. 

Other necessary points there are to be known unto 
your Majesty, which I am loth to commit unto 
writing, because they chiefly concern some of your 
Majesty’s Officers there. 

I will trouble your Majesty with no particulars of 
the provinces of Connaught and Munster, because 
they are reasonably quiet, and far from great danger ; 
but for Ulster I fear me it is grown too wanton and 
too full of hot blood, which had need be thought of 
in time. And this much I thought appertaining to 
my duty to deliver to your Highness, which being 
considered on by your Highness’ princely wisdom, 
with the advice of your grave and honourable 
Council shall not, I hope, prove impertinent unto your 
setvice. Beseeching your gracious goodness to 
pardon my presumption and rude stile in writing. 


Endorsed. ‘To the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty. 
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The eight letters in this Appendix are copied, by 
kind permission of the Marquis of Salisbury, from 
the Cecil papers at Hatfield, and are given in full 
as they show the nature of the man and the siege 
he was keeping up on the Queen. They are all 
addressed to Sir Robert Cecil, but some of them as 
President of the Privy Council. 


I 


Letter'to Sir- Robert Cecil. © /uly 21st, 1594. 
Ceci MSS... Parcel 27... No. 47: 


Right Honourable, 

All humble thanks I give you. And if it pleaseth 
the Almighty to make me “ hable”’ to do you any 
service, I am bound unto it, although it were with 
the greatest hazard of my life, for the especial good 
and fervour I have received from you by showing my 
weak estate unto Her Highness which you have done 
most honourably of late by procuring me 4140 out 
of the forfeitures which cometh unto the exchequer ; 

_as also it pleased you to deliver unto me that it was 
further your gracious pleasure that I should have 
a good pension in Ireland until it were further known 
whether the office which late I held should be thought 
fit to be continued, (I mean the government of 
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Clandeboye, the Rought and other private countries 
thereto adjacent). And if it should be thought fit 
to be continued, that then I should be replaced 
therein again. And if it was not thought good to 
be so continued, that I should have the first or next 
office or charge that should fall void there. And 
in the mean time to hold the pension afore specified, 
to the which purpose I most humbly am a suitor to 
your Honour for Her Majesty’s letter and my 
despatch thither accordingly. 

As for the money I have an order for already by 
your honourable regard and care of me, and I am 
prepared to seek no other means than from yourself 
for my letter. As you have begun to be the ground 
work of raising me again as it were unto a new life ; 
so I shall most humbly beseech your Honour to be a 
continuer of the same. And you will not only 
bind both me and mine to pray for you, but to depend 
upon you during our life. 

And it is not unknown to your Honour that I 
have served Her Highness in many martial places of 
great importance in such sort as I hope I have dis- 
charged them to my own credit and the good of my 
country. Although I have lain dead this many 
years, as a man that hath been buried in oblivion 
because I have not so ambitiously pressed forward 
for this or that place in the service, but rather as 
becometh all good men tarried for to have a lawful 
calling thereunto. But sithe it fitteth not the time 
which now is, and for fear lest I should fall into one 
of two dangers, that is to say either to be still for- 
gotten, or otherwise to be thought too cowardly to go 
to the wars, I think it now high time for me to seek 
to serve. The rather because I would declare myself 
as willing and ready to die for my country’s liberty 
as that I see the danger which this kingdom standeth 
in, by the creeping so near it of so great an enemy 
as the King of Spain is. And therefore, if it will 
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please Her Majesty to give me the reputation and 
trust of so great a charge as to fetch a regiment of 
1500 or 2000 trained soldiers of the mere Irish birth 
out of Ireland to serve her in this expectation into 
Brittany now in hand, I will in such wise perform 
the service as substantially as any man shall what- 
soever. And with as great speed and as little charge 
unto Her Highnes’s purse as so many men can 
possibly be forwarded and carried from thence. 

The commodity that will come to Her Majesty 
and her whole dominions hereby will be these. 
First, she shall leave at home many of her people 
of England, and reserve their lives until a further 
necessity constrain her. Secondly, disarm her ill 
disposed subjects of Ireland whose unnatural 
mutinies and rebellions are supported by these 
trained soldiers. Thirdly. She shall save the 
spending of more treasure in Ireland (if any great 
rebellion should happen while these soldiers were 
there) than six or seven thousand men can spend her 
in France in a whole year. Fourthly. They will 
do more spoil upon the enemy than thrice so many 
soldiers of any other nation, for there can be no better 
soldiers upon earth than they be, either for the use of 
their weapons or the strength of their bodies and 
minds. For they are such seasoned men for the war, 
that can endure all fortunes whatsoever, and they 
will keep health when others with a little extremity 
will be by the wall. 

Lastly. If they live the Queen shall be well 
served by them, and zf they die she shall be the better 
served, for it is a pity they should ever go back 
again into their own country so long as Her Majesty 
has any employment for soldiers. It is a merry wind 
(they say) that can blow nothing else but profit. 

I know not whether I shall be thought worthy 
for the commanding of this regiment, by your 
Honours of the Privy Council, but sure I am there 
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are not many captains! yet in this kingdom that can 
fetch this regiment and command them. I am the 
bolder to avow it, because I have been trusted with a 
greater command in the wars than this, and for the 
natural dispositions of these Irish soldiers I know no 
man knoweth better than myself. 

I beseech your Honour, let not the example of 
Sir William? Stanley make the Privy Council doubt 
the loyal and good service of the Irishmen in any 
country out of Ireland, so long as they may have pay 
of Her Majesty, and honest and skilful captains to 
command them. The fault was not the soldiers, 
but the Colonel and captains of that regiment. 

If I may have the charge, and lay down my opinion 
for the Captains, I will answer for their true and faith- 
ful behaviour. 

And so humbly beseeching your Honour to patron- 
ise me and my suit, and to set me with some course 
that I may no longer be idle, I hope I will do you 
great honour and myself that honesty which apper- 
taineth unto a faithful soldier and servitor of her 
Majesty, beseeching you to pardon my tediousness 
and bold presumption I will betake you into the 
protection of the Almighty this 15th day of July 
1594. 

Your Honour’s ready at commandement during 
my life. 

Now of the commodities of the fetching of this 
regiment out of Ireland for Her Majestie’s service 
you shall find at large in a brief discourse that I 
delivered unto Her Highness which I think is come 
into your Honour’s own hands. 

Addressed. The Right Honourable Sir Robert 


1“ There live not three good men unhanged in England, and 
one of them is fat and grows old.’”’—1st Part, Henry IV, Act 2, 
Scene 4. 

2 Put in charge of an Irish regiment and the town of Daventer 
in the Low Countries, and sold both to the King of Spain ! 
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Cecil, Knight, one of Her Majestie’s most honour- 
able Privy Council. 


On the back is a list of the captains he proposes : 
Captains Orme, Dove, Claire, Symme, Prinne, 
Dale, Skinner, Whitlock, Vaughan, Eustace, 
Yaxley, Leven, Ousley, Coots, Blundell, Panton, 
Turner, Malby, Horsey. 


II 


Letter to Sir Robert Cecil—For the Privy Council. 
Sept. Oth, 1594. 
CecileM >, Parcel 28. No. 23: 
Right Honourable, 

It pleased you of late to deliver unto me that it was 
Her Majesty’s most gracious pleasure not only to 
bestow on me in consideration of my long services 
some present relief by your gracious hand out of the 
forfeitures of the exchequer, but also a good pension 
in Ireland. And moreover that Her Highness wrote 
signifying her pleasure unto Lord ? ? ? ? ? 
now Lord Deputy of Ireland. 

Her Majesty’s gift I have received out of the 
Exchequer, by your honourable favour and means, 
which was 4140. I will boldly be an humble 
suitor at your Council Table that it would please 
your Honours in respect of my long-continued 
services, to favor me so much as to move or cause to 
be moved unto Her Majesty that I might have the 
said pension here in! the Exchequer, which in pay- 
ment shall be all one unto Her Majesty’s coffers and 
my service nevertheless as ready to be used when it 
shall please Her Majesty, or your Honour’s to com- 
mand it. 


1 To prevent the Irish government from stopping the £300- 
odd they claimed out of it ? 
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And I shall not only be thankful unto your 
Honours or some of you, but you shall command my 
services, and I will pray for your long continuance 
of life and prosperity. And I betake you to the 
protection of the Almighty this 6th Sept. 1594. 

Your Honours at commandment unto the utmost 
of my small power. 

N. DAWTREY. 


rut 


Letter to Sir Robert Cecil. Dée. 20f4, 1506. 
Cecil MSS.” Parcel 47, Jao. Go: 


It hath pleased God right Honourable of late to 
visit me with a very extreme cold, (so) that I was not 
able according unto my duty to have waited or 
attended upon your Honour, either for Her Majesty’s 
service or mine own private cause, but now beginning 
to recover my health I shall attend your pleasure. 
Beseeching your Honour that you will (according 
to your Honour’s order taken at the Council table) 
vouchsafe in the meantime to move Her Majesty for 
her gracious warrant for the lease in reversion Her 
Highness granted unto me. And of your accus- 
tomed honourable good favour to provide the same 
to be enlarged in such sort as I may pay my debts 
and be able to proceed in doing Her Majesty any 
service Her Highness shall command me. Which 
by her grant and your honourable favour I hope ere 
it be long with my good service to Her Highnes’s 
profit to dispose to your liking. 

Even so I most humbly leave your Honour under 
the protection of the Almighty this 29th December 
1590. 

Your Honour’s in all duty to do you service at 
commandment. 
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IV 


Letter to- Sit ‘Robert Cecil, April oth, 1597. 
Cecile NS>. -Parceloa9:- No. 115i 


Right Honourable, 

Upon my humble suit made Sir John Stanhope 
hath moved Her Majesty for the lease in reversion 
I sue for, which Her Highness promised and by the 
mouth of Mr. Killigrew signified as hath been for- 
merly declared at the Council Table, and also 
privately unto your Honour. 

The said Sir John willed me from him to give your 
Honour to understand that he hath found Her 
Highness very graciously inclined towards me, both 
in conceit of my services past and to come, and that 
it is Her Highnes’s pleasure that I shall not only have 
good charge, but some special office of the war, 
and further Her Highness. will take some present 
course that either I shall have the same lease, or 
somewhat ast good and more readier to make 
money of, because the now chosen Lord Deputy 
is presently to depart into his journey. 

But Sir John did stand for the lease, alleging 
that as soon as Her Majesty had passed a warrant 
for it I might be furnished with money to serve my 
turn, and leave the lease to be passed with some of my 
friends to the satisfying of my creditors, which I 
protest is my greatest care. 

Sir John Stanhope doth assure himself that if it 
would please your Honour to second him (and vouch- 
safe to move Her Highness as a matter that you and 
others of Her Majesty's most honourable Privy 
Council thought convenient to desire, and therefor 


1 “ Let it do something, my good Lord, that may do me good 
and call it what you will.’’—2nd Part, King Henry IV, Act 4, 
Scene 2. 
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desired your Honour to recommend me unto Her 
Highness from them), he doubted not but her 
Gracious Majesty will presently give order for a 
warrant for me. And I shall not only be bound to 
follow your service faithfully to the spending of my 
life, but also pray unto the Almighty to bless and 
prosper you in all health and other honourable 
happiness this 9th of April, 1597. 

Your Honours in all humbleness and duty at 
commandment. 


Vv 


Letter to Sir Robert Cecil. /uly 14th, 1597. 
Cecil MSS. Parcel 53. No. 40. 


Right Honourable, 

Whereas it was your pleasure to have me declare 
unto you the quantity of my debts, that thereby 
you might set down the quantity of the lease in the 
reversion which it pleaseth Her Majesty to bestow 
upon me, as well for the particular amount as number 
of years, to the intent it might pay my debts and 
furnish me out into Ireland into Her Majesty’s 
service. I thought good not (in such a case) to 
declare the greatness of my debts, but only to show 
you the time I have spent in Her Majesty’s services, 
and also the losses and hindrances that I received 
thereby, by setting down the time and places that I 
bestowed in the said services, together with the 
general and some particular points thereof, whereby 
your Honour may rather judge of such debts than 
by me setting down. 

I have laid them down in articles as brief as I can. 
Yet they are somewhat tedious to read out. Not- 
withstanding it shall not be unpleasant unto you to 
vouchsafe the reading of them, whereby you shall 
see as in a glass the chief causes of these great 
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rebellions which are now afoot in Ireland, and the 
grounded reasons why and whereby they are so 
strong and chargeable to Her Majesty, and for Her 
Highness to suppress. 

Nevertheless I humbly submit myself unto your 
honourable favor and furtherance, and unto Her 
Majesty’s gracious bounty and goodness to accept 
whatsoever it shall please her to bestow upon me. 
Assuring your Honour that I am both ready and 
willing to go into Her Highnes’s service presently 
at what time soever it shall please Her Majesty to 
command me. 

Most humbly beseeching your Honour that you 
will vouchsafe to advance the lease both for quantity 
and (nearness) (?) and the place of service (I shall 
serve in) what you may. 

And what lyeth in my small power or service to 
show myself thankful shall always be at your 
command. Even so I leave you to the protection 
of Almighty God this 14th of July 1594. 

Your Honours in all duty to doe you service. 


VI 


Letter to Sir Robert Cecil. /uly 19th, 1508. 
Ceci MiSs: “Parcel -62., No. -67; 


Right Honourable, 

I beseech that by your Honour’s favour I may 
perceive what is Her Majesty’s pleasure for my 
employment into Ireland. I should be very far 
bound unto you for the Government of Clandeboye 
as Captain Carleil and others lately had it, with the 
~ same allowances both of men and pay for the said 
Office. And further by reason of the rebellion as it 
shall please Her Majesty to countenance me and 
enable me to do her service, which if be made answer- 
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able unto the forces of the quarters of that province 
I will hope to endanger the enemy as much as any 
man that shall front the traitor, by reason of my 
knowledge and experience of that country and 
people. 

The cause that maketh me so bold to import(une) 
your Honour is because, if it be meant that I shall 
serve there I might know it and have my letters and 
instructions for it in time to provide myself, Jest 
that hasty occasions do send me away into that 
helpless place without things fit for health and life. 
And so, referring myself unto your Honour’s favour, 
I will leave you in the safe protection of the Almighty. 
with my prayers this 19th of July 1598. 


VII 


Letter to Sir Robert Cecil. /uly 24th, 1508. 
Cecil MSS. Parcel. 62. “No 83, 


May it please your Honour, 

I have considered of your Honour’s speeches to 
me before the Lord Admiral, answering thereunto 
that if it be not Her Highnes’s pleasure (with your 
honourable favor) that I shall have the Government 
of Clandeboye, which Office I have always supposed 
was reserved for me, then I do humbly accept of the 
Colonelship and charge then spoken of, not doubting 
but that as your Honour hath begun for me you will 
as favourably continue it. 

For if I have equal commission and charge, I 
shall be as likely to do Her Highness good service 
as any other man that shall be employed into that 
province, by reason that I have known that soil, 
people, and rebellion this 35: years ; and had com- 
mission joined with the Marshal, and the Chief 
Justice of Ireland, over the whole province, and a 
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particular government over a third part of the same 
for many years together. 

Besides I have been Sergeant Major General over 
the greatest! army that ever Her Majesty had afoot 
since the beginning of her most renowned reign. 

In all which services, either private or public (I 
hope) envy cannot give me any foil, and justify it, 
although some have endeavoured it, but many shall 
prove that my endeavour hath been both chargeable 
and painful, and I have lost much blood:and some 
joints in her service. 

Thus much I thought to write briefly unto your 
Honour, that it might appear how I have spent my 
time, and the nature of true martial men is that by 
their will they would not willingly fall into disgrace 
without desert. Which my poor reputation, being 
dearer unto me than my life, I do humbly commit 
unto your grave and honourable wisdom, the honour 
whereof shall follow you more than myself. And 
even so, craving pardon for my tediousness, I leave 
your Honour in the safe protection of the Almighty. 


Vill 


Letter to Sir Robert Cecil. Aug. 25th, 1508. 
Cec MSo. Larcel’62. No.- 73. 


Right Honourable, 

Whereas it pleaseth Her Highness not to use me 
in her service in Ireland, but to give me a charge in 
one of Her Majestie’s garrison towns in the Low 
Countries, as it pleaseth your Honour to signify to 
_me, together with a pension out of the Exchequer. 
Sir Samuel Bagnall told me before his departure, 


1 The army assembled at Tilbury for the repulse of the in- 
vincible Armada in 1588. 
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that he had resigned his company there, and that 
he partly perceived that it was meant by your 
Honours! that I should have it ; so likewise it hath 
been told me that means hath been made unto some 
of the Lords by others to have the said Company, 
who have been answered that it was intended for 
Dawtrey. 

If there be any such thing intended (as I have good 
reason to believe) I most humbly beseech your 
Honour to favour me so much, that I may have, by 
your favour and directions, warrants for the same 
company to enter into pay from Sir Samuel’s 
discharge, and I shall not only pray for your Honour, 
but also rest ready with my services at your Honour’s 
(disposal). 

At my poor lodgings this 25th of August 1598. 


1 The Privy Council ? 


APPENDIX VI 
(Chapter IX) 


A couple of letters from the Acts of the Privy 
Council showing that Elizabeth really was inter- 
esting herself in behalf of Nicholas. 


I 


Aug. 30th, at Gravesend. 
A letter to Sir Robert Sydney, Governor of Flushing. 


Whereas her Majesty is informed that Captain 
Throckmorton hath office of Sergeant Major besides 
his company, because it is not thought fit one man 
should have both these places, her Majesty is 
pleased that Captain Nicholas Dawtrey shall have 
that company of foot, to be hereafter under his 
charge and leading, being reduced of 100 heads, 
as the rest of the companies in Flushing and Brill 
shall from henceforth be held complete. 

We are therefore to require you according to her 
good pleasure to take order that the said company 
with the officers may be delivered to the said 
Captain Dawtrey. 


ay; 
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II 
Acts of the Privy Council. 29th October, 1598. 
A letter to Sir Robert Sydney, Governor of Vlishing. 


Whereas of late in the ordering and disposing of 
these companies that her Majesty is well pleased to 
hold in the garrison town of Vlishing it was in 
question whether Captain Throckmorton should 
continue in his charge of a foot company there, 
both for that together with the said company he had 
the office of Sergeant Major of that town, and because 
her Majesty being disposed to bestow the charge of 
a company upon Captain Dawtrey did suppose that 
this would be a convenient opportunity to prefer 
Dawtrey to the said charge, leaving the office of 
Sergt. Major to Throckmorton, you shall now 
understand that her Majesty, having been moved 
by the humble suit of Captain Throckmorton for 
his continuance in the said charge, and having 
graciously considered that the office of Sergt. Major 
was heretofore bestowed on him for his advancement 
and for the increase of his entertainment? than that 
it should be any occasion to impair his means of 
living, is well pleased to alter her former purpose 
and to continue Captain Throckmorton in the charge 
of the said company. And yet nevertheless because 
it is thought meet by her that some place of enter- 
tainment be assigned Captain Dawtrey, her pleasure 
is that Captain Throckmorton shall resign the office 
of Sergeant Major unto him, and that Captain 
Dawtrey shall be confirmed therein by you, which 
to see performed, both for- the company unto 
Throckmorton and for the office of Sergt. Major 
unto Dawtrey we do hereby pray and require you. 


1 (Rather.) 
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PATENT ROLL. No. 1486. (40 Eliz., Part 10.) 
m. 18. (Translation.) 


“The Queen to all to whom, &c., greeting. 
Know ye that we, of our special grace and of our 
certain knowledge and mere motion in consideration 
of the service done in our war by our well-beloved 
subject Nicholas Dawtrey, have given and granted 
and by these presents for us our heirs and successors 
do give and grant to the said Nicholas Dawtrey a 
certain annuity or pension of five shillings of lawful 
money of England. by the day. To have and 
yearly receive the said annuity or pension to the 
aforesaid Nicholas Dawtrey and his assigns from 
the feast of the Nativity of St. John Baptist last 
past before the date of these presents during the 
natural life of him the said Nicholas Dawtrey from 
the Treasure of us our heirs and successors at the 
Receipt of the Exchequer of us our heirs and 
successors at Westminster by the hands of the 
Treasurer and Chamberlains of us our heirs and 
successors there for the time being by equal portions 
to be paid at the four usual terms of the year, that 
is to say at the feast of St. Michael the Archangel, 
the birth of our Lord, the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and the Nativity of St. John 
Baptist. Although express mention &c. In wit- 
ness whereof &c. Witness the Queen at Purford 
the twentieth day of September.” 

“by writ of Privy Seal.’ 
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APPENDIX VIII 
(Chapter IX) 


Notes from the Acts of the Privy Council, respecting 
Nicholas’ last appointment. 


8th July, 1600. 

Instructions to Captain Nicholas Dawtrey having 
the conduction and charge of 50 Horse that are 
levied here within the realm for the service of Ire- 
land. He is to receive 50 Light Horse at Chester, 
and to give a full account—color—marks, &c. &c. 
of every horse, with the name of the rider, and the 
furniture. And because Captain Harte is to have 
another 50 “for avoiding contention the commis- 
sioners are hereby required to see such indifferent 
distribution made of the said horse of like goodness 
to either of you.” 


10th July, 1600. 
A Letter to the Lord Treasurer. 

As Captain Nicholas Dawtrey is ‘as your Lord- 
ship knoweth”’ to take 50 men to Ireland and be 
their Captain there, the Lord Treasurer is requested 
to advance! him 4 30 on account of his pay. 


15th July, 1600. 
A letter to the Commissioners at Chester to deliver 
their fifties to Dawtrey and Harte. ‘‘ The rest that 


1 Another rule without exception. An advance of £30 on a 
pay of 4s. a day isn’t bad. 
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shall be brought thither, which we suppose will be 
20 or 30 horse more, are to be delivered to Captain 
Dawtrey.” He is to take them to Dublin and hand 
them over to the Deputy’s officers to fill up vacancies. 
The Commissioners are to take careful note of all 
perticulars, and to send notes signed by ‘“‘ you and 
them” to the Council. Also to be indifferent in 
the delivery. 


July 15th, 1600. 
A letter to Lord Mountjoy, Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
Of the 100 horse sent, 50 are to be under the charge 
of Captain Dawtrey, the other 50 to have a captain 
appointed bythe Deputy. Of the 100, 50 are to have 
12d. per day, and 50 15d. 


5th August, 1600. 

A letter to the Mayor and Commissioners of Chester. 
Thanks them for their care. ‘“‘ And whereas you, 
the Mayor, desire our resolution, if Captain Dawtrey 
come not thither in time, whether the horse that are 
to be appointed to his charge shall be shipped away, 
or attend his coming, in any wise require you to 
‘forsloe’’ no time in embarking both men and 
horses. Lastlie, where we do understand both from 
you and others, that there hath been great abuses 
committed by the conductors in exchanging of men 
and putting others! in their places, wherein we have 
received particular information by Captain Phillips 
of singular lewd dealings in the conductors of 
Yorkshire men’’—the Commissioners are to be 
careful. 


20th Aug. 1600. 


A letter to the Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
We are to let your Lordship understand that her 
Majesty out of her Gracious goodness to Captain 


1 4 la the march to Shrewsbury. 
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Nicholas Dawtrey being an ancient servitor, hath 
given him a company of 50 horse of those that are 
now sent over, and because he hath been acquainted 
with the service of the North, her Majesty requireth 
your Lordship that he may be employed the rather 
in those parts in such place as you shall think fittest, 
and that he may receive such countenance and favor 
as you shall find him worthy, which we doubt? not 
that he shall deserve. 


Aug. 20th, 1600. 
A letter to the Mayor and Commissioners of Chester. 
The extra horse, which will now probably amount 
to 30 or 40 are to be given to Francis Lisle. 


Aug. 23rd, 1600. 
Extract from a letter to the Mayor of Chester. 
“For the demand of Captain Dawtrey, we see 
no reason to make other allowance unto him for his 
8 horse than the rest ; and his slow coming thither 
doth give us no cause to regard him more than any 
others.” 


1 How he could possibly not deserve the favour he was worthy 
of, My Lords do not say. 
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Letter from Captain Dawtrey to Sir Robert Cecil. 
From Dublin. Feb. 9th, 1600-1. 


Right Honourable, 

May it please your Honour to vouchsafe the con- 
sideration of my poor estate that live here with the 
meanest charge of any captain in Ireland, for there 
is not a captain of horse in Ireland, but he hath a 
band of footmen, besides his horsemen and likely 
other extraordinary entertainments over and above 
of one place of office or other. But myself who only 
hath but 4/- per diem and 3 dead? pays, whereof I 
give at the least unto 12 gentlemen extraordinary 
pay, who are old soldiers and some of them have 
been “‘ pertinent ’’ able as well as myself to take 
charge. The very warrants and certificates that a 
captain is driven to here, I will assure your Honour, 
my entertainment will scarcely defray the charges 
of them. The suppling up of my band again with 
seasoned soldiers hath been very chargeable unto 
me. As for the serving men that came over with 
me upon the horses that their several masters sent, 
which horses were exceeding good, and the men tall 
men for action; but the worst keepers of horses 
» and the worst riders that ever were found out. 

For they not only killed their horses, but them- 


1 Three extra men allowed him on his pay roll, besides those 
actually in his band—at 1s. 3d. per day each—this makes 3s. 9d. 
a day extra beyond his pay. He tells why this is allowed. 
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selves with sloth, for they not endured one month 
of ill weather, but they gave over either to stir to 
get horsemeat, or shelter for horses or themselves ; 
whereby many of them died with agues and fluxes, 
and some ran away for fear they should not have 
leave to pass into England: others that lay sick, 
hurt, and impotent I gave passport unto, because 
they were good for nothing but to hang upon their 
masters beef pot and his buttery. Insomuch that 
they have killed more than the one half of the 
geldings they brought over, and the rest are not like 
to recover, although that they have cost me a great 
deal of money the physicking of them. 

To help the matter forward, it was my Lord of 
Howth, and Sir Patrick Barnewell’s provision for 
feeding of horses, as I have written unto your 
Honour in my other letters, that it will make an end 
of the rest, and not of them only, but of as many 
strong horses as shall come into the Army. 

All things here are at an excessive price, insup- 
portable for many to endure. For oats they are at 
20/- a quarter, and yet not good, beer 2d. a wine 
quart, Ale 3d. a quart, Wheat -at 50/- a quarter. 
Beef and mutton is now lean, and will not be meat- 
able before June. My Lord Treasurer hath made 
a restraint of corn and victual to be brought into 
Ireland, which makes the dearth the greater here. 

It was informed me that it was Her Majesty’s 
pleasure I should have here, besides my horseband, 
200 footmen, and that I should command the garrison 
at Armagh, and be a councillor of the war here. But 
I see that my letters here doth not bear that fully 
that was written in my behalf; and yet that they 
have a shadow of such a thing, as that I should lie 
at Armagh, and give counsel of the war, and especi- 
ally that of Ulster. Which, an it please your Honour, 
my Lord Deputy understandeth, according unto the 
letter, that I should lie at Armagh with my band, 
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and give counsel to the Colonel that should lie there 
to so0e8 the place. And yet his Lordship is my 
very! good Lord. For my part, I desire neither of 
these places of command or authority, for it is easier 
to obey than command: which estate I desire to live 
in, and will discharge my duty therein, as far forth 
as any man that serveth in the army. But this only 
I do most humbly beseech your Honour, to bestow 
that on me which is no disadvantage unto Her 
Majesty, but a great advantage as I will carry them ; 
that is, of the supplies that are now to be sent over, 
that I might have a band of 200 footmen, well 
armed, unto my horseband, and I will carry them 
a full? company, with all their arms thereunto 
appertaining, which I see it is a common fault here 
that no pikeman weareth curates? and morions. 
But if I have this band of 200 foot, I will make them 
wear their arms every man of them, and the shot to 
wear their morions which is not usual here being a 
thing that my Lord Deputy would willingly have 
amended in the army which will best be by example. 

There is a fault in the furnishing of footmen out 
of England, which is that out of every 100 there is 
wont to be 40 pikes, which is too many by 25. If 
your Honours cause in every 100 of men 15 pikes 
and 15 targeteers well armed, and the rest to be shot, 
whereof 20 musketeers: this is the fittest arming of 
men for this service, for in the plains they will not 
deal with us, but only in woods and rough grounds, 
where horsemen can do them no harm, for they fear 
our horses very much. 

I most humbly beseech your Honour, that you will 
vouchsafe in my behalf to move Her Majesty that 


1 “ Whatever you do, don’t think that I am complaining of 
him.” 

2 This reads a little involved just here. 

3 Does this point to the cuirass taking its name from being a 
‘curate ’’ for use in place of full armour ? 
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she would be pleased to change my name in my pen- 
ston out of the exchequer in England, with another 
man’s name, so it will yield me some money towards 
the payment of my debts there, which would quiet 
my conscience very much, and both myself and my 
creditors will be bound to pray for your Honour. 

For unless I sell it outright I shall lose it, for I see 
not any possibility to redeem it from the mortgage 
of £200 I borrowed upon it. 

And even so, hoping of your Honours favor in 
these two points before laid down, I will leave your 
Honour in the safe protection of the Almighty with 
my prayers. 

N. DAWTREY. 
Dublin. Fed. 9th 1600-1. 
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STATE PAPERS, DOMESTIC, ELIZABETH. 
Warrant Book I, p. 53 
and Patent Roll 1578, M.16. 
June 30th, 1601. 


“ Elizabeth by the grace of God &c. To all men «An Annuitie” 
to whom these presents shall come greeting Knowe ™ Peso: 
ye that we of our especiall grace certaine knowledge 
and meere motion have given and granted and by 
these presents for us our heires and successors doo 
give and graunte unto our deere and well-beloved 
Wenefrede Dawtrey widowe late wife of Captaine 
Nycholas Dawtrey deceased for the relief of herself 
and her poore Children a certaine annuitie or pension 
of twentie pounds of lawful money of England by 
the yeere. To have holde and enjoy the said annuitie 
or yearly pension to the said Wenefrede Dawtrey or 
her assignes during her naturall life out of the 
Treasure of us our heires and successoures at the 
Receipte of the Exchequer of us our heires and 
successoures by the hands of the Tresorer and 
Chamberlaines of us our heires and successoures 
there for the time being, to be paide from the feast of 
the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary last past before 
the date hereof at foure usuall feasts of the yeere that 
is to say at the feastes of the Nativitie of St. John 
‘Baptist St. Michaell the Archangell the birth of our 
Lord God and the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary 
quarterly by even portions. Although expresse 
mencion &c. In witness whereof &c.” 
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